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hope the gentleman from New York will find the 
reading of the bill entertaining. 

Tne CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed to 
read the bill. 

The Clerk proceeded to read. 

Mr. ORR. Is it in order to move to dispense 
with the first reading of the bill, and to read it by 
paragraphs for amendment? If it is, | make that 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 
The rule is imperative, and unless the gentleman 
from New York withdraws his objection, the bill 
must be read through. 

Mr. HENN. lLappeal to the gentleman from 
New York to withdraw his objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from New 
York has been appealed to half a dozen times to 
withdraw his objection, and has refused. The 
Clerk will proceed to read the bill. 

Mr. ORR. I desire to ask the Chair one ques- 
tion. The reading of this bill through before 
reading for amendments has never been practiced 
by the House. The gentleman from New York, 
however, now insists upon that reading. I desire 
to inquire of the Chair whether, if the commiitee 
now agree to rise, it will be in the power of the 


House to suspend therule requiring the first read- | 


ing of this bill? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so thinks. 


Mr. ORR. I then submit that motion. It will 
occupy much less time than to read the bill 
through. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I hope the gentle- 
man will not submit that motion. 

Mr. WHEELER. 

The reading of the bill by paragraphs for amend- 
ments was then proceeded with. 

Mr. MURRAY. 
striking out the word ‘* seventy,’’ in the seventy- 
eighth line, and inserting ‘‘ one hundred”? in lieu 
thereof, so as to make it read, ** for binding docu- 
ments, $100,000.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MURRAY. 
which I desire to offer. 


I move to amend the bill by | 


I have another amendment 
I move to insert, after the | 


I withdraw my objection. | 


ninetieth line, the words ‘* for additional engrav- | 


ing and lithographing, $30,000.” 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I ask the gentle- 
man from New York if that is from the Committee 
on Printing? 


Mr. MURRAY. Yes, sir; from the Joint Com- | 


mittee on Printing. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. I offer the following 
amendment: 

After the ninety-third line, insert as follows: 

For compensation to F. W. Lander, civil engineer, for 
furnishing areport of his reconnoissance for a railroad route 
from Washington and Oregon Territories, by way of Fort 
Hall, to the Salt Lake, $5,000. 

We passed an order last session authorizing the 
Secretary of War to procure this report; it was 
ordered to be printed, and is now published as 
one of the documents of the House. I wish only 
to state that this is a mere matter of justice to Mr. 
Lander. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
for the amendment. 
a different head. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Alabama raise a question of order? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I think the amendment is 
out of place here. This portion of the bill is to 
provide for the expenses proper of the House of 
Represeniatives. And it is not competent to attach 
to a clause of that kind a provision for railroad 
surveys, 

Mr. McDOUGALL. The Secretary of War, 
by the order of this House last session, was di- 
rected to procure the report of F. W. Lander. It 
was procured from him by the Secretary, and 
published by order of the House. It seems to me 


It ought to come in under 


This is not the right place | 


that it can be introduced at this point as appropri- | 


ately as atany other in the bill. 
I will now briefly explain my amendment. Mr. 
er ; ; 
F. W. Lander is an eminent civil engineer who 


accompanied Governor Stevens in his survey of ' 
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the northern route. Upon his arrival in that 
Territory, the Legislative Assembly of the Terri- 
tory passed a resolution requesting Mr. Lander 
to conduct a reconnoissance from Puget’s Sound, 
so as to communicate with what it was supposed 
would be a central route to California, and which 
was then supposed by that Legislature to be the 
only practicable one. ‘The Legislature have passed 
a resolution requesting their Delegate upon this 
floor to ask Congress to pay him his expenses. 

At his own expense he mage a reconnoissance 
from Puget’s Sound, by Fort Hall and the Salt 
Lake, to the Mississippi river. At his own ex- 
pense he prepared his report and furnished it in 
response to the order of this House. Itisan able 
report, prepared by an able civil engineer, and all 
he asks is, that you will return to him, for his ex- 
penses and his services, the small sum of $5,000, 
whereas the reconnoissance conducted by Gov- 
ernor Stevens cost the Government some $60,000. 
I think it a mere matter of absolute justice. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I donot intend to 
go into a discussion of this policy of railroad sur- 
veys, but to ask the gentleman to withdraw his 
amendment, and bring it in under the miscella- 
neous head, and not put itin here among the 
items for the contingent expenses of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. I will state to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that I think the amendment 
is as good here as anywhere else. This item is 
to pay for a reconnoissance and report which was 
ordered by the House to be procured. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman has said that it 
was procured by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. Yes; but the Secretary 
of War was required, by order of the House, to 
procure it. 

Mr. BENTON. Let me saya word before the 
question be taken. I will say to the committee 
that Mr. Lander is a practical civil engineer, and 
has been engaged in the business practically for 
some fifteen years. He went out with Governor 
Stevens as part of his expedition, and having 
gone through the passage of Puget’s Sound, he 
returned on a different route, making a reconnois- 
sance on a different line, and thereby, in my opin- 
ion, doubling his service; and it is for the survey 
of this return route that it is now proposed to pay 
his expenses. That is all. 

The question was taken; and the amendment 
was agreed to. 


For two messengers in Clerk’s office, $3,600. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I simply desire to 
ask why we have to pay two messengers in the 
Clerk’s office this large sum of $3,600 ? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. ‘That is done by a 
resolution of this House. The item immediately 
before this is one appropriating $1,740 to a mes- 
senger in the Hall. These salaries have been fixed 
by resolution at different times. ‘This item is to 
pay two messengers in the Clerk’s office, whose 
salaries, by order of the House, amount to this 
sum. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. One thousand eight hun- 
dred dollars each, is it? 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Yes; the salary of 
these officers was, previous to last session, $1,500, 
and at last session we gave them twenty per centum 
additional, which additional pay amounts to $300. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. And this item is in con- 
formity with the resolution of last session 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Would it be in order to 
take the sense of the House as to the amount of 
these salaries? If it were in order, I would move 
to strike out the amount, and reduce it to what 
these salaries were before they were raised by the 
I do not know what the feeling of the 
House on the subject is. I very well know that 
I opposed the increase of salaries last year as 
unnecessary. It was, however, said at that time, 
that money was so plenty that men could not live 
on their then salaries. Money 1s not quite so 
plenty now, and I want to see whether Congress 
desires to bring back prices to what they were a |, 
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year or twoago. Therefore, not with a view of 
throwing any obstacles in the way of business, 
bit as this is the first item to which my attention 
is called, | offer to make a motion to reduce the 
amount. I would say to the House that, last year 
and the year before, salaries were increased upon 
the ground of the extraordinary contingency 
which has fallen upon the country. I then told 
gentlemen that I never knew of salaries being 
reduced. As times are much harder and money 
less plenty now thana year ago, | wish to say 
why [| acted on the reasoning of the last session, 
and | hope—— 

Mr. ORR, (interrupting.) I want to sugrest to 
the gentleman from North Carolina, that while I 
concur with him in his notions of economy, yet 
we have provided by existing resolutions and !e 
for the payment of suc! 


1 and such salaries. And if 
we reduce these appropriations now, we do not 
thereby change existing laws; and these clerks 
would have claims to come before Congress for 
additional compensation. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I presume, Mr. Chairman, 
that my friend from South Carolinaisright. That 
resolution which passed last year is a permanent 
one, and [ would take nothing by making the mo- 


tion. I will therefore withdraw it. 
For reporting the debaics of the second session of the 
Thirty-Third Congress, $7,500. 


Mr. HAVEN. I desire, Mr. Chairman, to offer 
an amendment here; and I wish to say to the 
committee that I do not desire them to vote upon 
it without understanding it. It comes from no com- 
mittee whatever. | otfer iton my own suggestion. 
It isto pay the reporters. I offered a similar 
amendment last year, and I, for one, am _ willing 
to vote them this year what they have asked, and 
what they have heretofore received from Congress 
for successive years. They have to work nights, 
while we work only days. I[ offer the following 
amendment: 


To enable John C. Rivés to pay the reporters of the 
House for the Congressional Globe, to wit, William W. 
Curran, William Hineks, Francis H. Smith, John J. McEl- 
hone, Theodore F. Andrews, Charles B. Collar, and Hen 
ry G. Hayes, the same amount of additional compensation 
for reporting the debates of the House for the present session 
of Congress as has been heretofore paid them, $800 each— 
$5,600: Provided, The usual extra compensation shall not be 
allowed to said reporters at the close of the present ses- 
sion. 

There is nothing more that I desire to say in 
reference to this proposition. It stands upon its 
own merits, and is sanctioned, | believe, by every 
member of the House. 

The question was taken; and the amendment 
was adopted. 

For purchase of law books for said library, $2,000. 


Mr. MURRAY. I desire here to offer an amend- 
ment from the Joint Committee on Printing. The 
amendment is as follows: : 

For the completion of the printing of the Senate ordered 
at the present session, and paper for the same, $30,000. 

‘To complete the printing of the House ordered at the 
present session, and paper for the same, $60,000. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 1 would say to the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Murray,] that 
this amendment of his is to supply a deficiency. 
There are deficiency items at the end of the biil, 
and it is better to have this put in there. 

«@ Mr. MURRAY. I think it might as well goin 
where | propose. 

Mr. JONES. This is a deficiency, and this 
part of the bill does not go into effect till the 30th 
of June next. It is better for the gentleman to 
reserve his amendment and bring it in among the 
deficiency items at the end of the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Very well. I withdraw my 
amendment for the present. 

For compensation of the Secretary of State and Assiet- 


ant Secretary of State, clerks, messenger, assistant mes- 
senger, and laborers in his office, $48,342. 


Mr. MEACHAM offered the following amend- 
ment: 

That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and required to arrange the clerks in the Department 
of State according to the classification designated in the 
third section of the “‘Act making appropriations for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of Government for the year ending 
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the 20th of June, 1#54,”? approved March 3, 1853; and 
that the clerks so classified shall receive the same compen- 
sation as has been paid to the clerks of the same grades in 
the o herexecutive departments ; said compensa'ion to take 
effect from and after the lst doy of July, 1X53: Pov ded, 
That, under the ope ration of this resoiution, no salary shall 
be reduced prior to the Ist day of July, 1555. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I submit that the 
amendment is not in order to this bill, under the 
rules of the House. It changes the rate of com- 
pensation, and introduces new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ts of the opin- 
ion, for the reason stated by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, that the amendment is not in order. 


For binding books and music in the copy-right bureau, 
and procuring porttvlios for prints and engravings, S500. 


Mr. MAY offered the following amendment: 


That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, author 
ized and instructed to purchase (vom the publishers thereof, 
two thousand copies of the tenth volume he Statutes at 
Large of the United States, published by Little & Brown, 
for distribution according to the acts and resolutions ot 
Congress directing the same. And the sum of $7.000 is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the ‘Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to carry this provision into 
effect. 

Thatthe sum of $4,125 be, and the same is hereby, appro 
priated, out of any tacney in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, t» pay said Litt'e & Brown for the volumes 
of the acts of the ast se- sion of Congress furnished by them 
to the Department of State for distribution in conformity to 
the acts and resolutions aforesaid; the same to be piid to 
them by the Seerctary of State. 

That the sum of $2,500 be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not othe: wise 
appropriated, to enable the Secretary of State to purchase 
of Litie & Brown, the publishers thereof, five hundred 
copies of their new edition of Wheaton’s Elements of [Inter 
national Law; the same to be distributed to the foreiga 
ministers and consuls, and to the Departments at home. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The Committee 
of Waysand Means have prepared an amendment 
to come in at that place. The subject embraced 
in the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland was referred to the committee, and they 
have acted upon it. 

Mr.MAY. lam happy to hear that the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means have recommended a 
proposition which is so reasonable. 

Mr. JONES. | offer the following amendment 


in lieu of that which the gentleman from Mary- 
land has offered: 


To enable the Secretary of State to purchase of Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. five hund ed copies of their new edi- 
tion Of Wheaton’s Elements of Laternational Law, to be 
distributed to foreign ministers, consuls, and Departments 
at home, $2,500 ; 

‘To enable the Secretary of State to purchase fifty copies 
of each volume of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth of How- 
ard’s Reports of the Decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 8500 ; 

To enable the Seeretary of State to purchase of Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. two thousand copies of the tenth 
volume of the United States Siatutes at Large, for disteibu- 


tion, agreeabiy to the acts of Congress directing the distri- 


bution of the other volumes, $7,000. 


The question was taken; and the amendment 
was agreed to. 


Mr. MAY. I offer the following amendment: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to purchase from the publishers thereof, one 
hundred and eighty copies of Alden’s Index to the Reports 
of the Supreme Court of ihe United States, and that he dis- 
tribute the same, when purchased, as follows: 

For the use of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
twelve copies; 

For each court of the United States, including territorial 
courts, forty eight copies; 

For the United States district attorneys, fifty-six copies ; 

For Executive Depariments of Government, seven copies ; 

For Governors of Territories, seven copies; 

For First and Second Comptroliers of the ‘Treasury De- 
partment, two copies 5 

For Auditors of Treasury Department, six copies ; 

For Solicitor of the Treasury, one copy ; 

For Register of the Treasury, one copy ; 

For Commissioner and Recorder of the General Land 
Office, two copies ; 

For Commissioner of Patents, one copy ; 

For President of the United States, two copies 5 

One copy to each of the following standing committees 
of the Senate, to wit: on Foreign Relations, on Finanee, 
on Commerce, on Public Lands, on Claims, on Territories, 
on the Judiciary—seven copies ; 

One copy to each of the following standing committees 
of. the House of Represevtatives, to wit: of Ways and 
Means, of Claims, on Commerce, on Public Lands, on the 
Judiciary, on Foreign Affairs, on the Territories—seven 
copies ; 

: And the residue to the law department of the Library of 
Congress. And the money required for this object is hereby 


appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other 
wise appropriated. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 1 submit the point 


of order that there is no law authorizing this ap- | 
propriation, and it is notasked for by any Depart- | 


ment of Government. 


Mr. MAY. The book proposed to be purchased 
is an Index of the Decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the Untted States. 
reports are provided for the use of the Depart- 
ments of the Government. The design of the 


Under existing laws those | 


amendment | have offered is to give this digested | 
Index to the Departments that are already fur- 


nished with the text books. The Judiciary Com- 


| 
mittee have authouzed me to reportilas an amend- | 


ment to this part of the bill. 
Mr. HOUSTON. The amendment offered by 


the gentleman from Maryland proposes a distri- | 


bution unknown to the laws heretofore. 
poses to distribute this Index to committees, 
which is not only an innovation upon the practice 
of this House, but an innovation upon law. ‘There 
is no authority of law to purchase this digested 
index, and this distribution is not to be made in 
pursuance of any existing law. 

the Committee of Ways and Means is rigit; but 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and gentlemen 
upon other committees, thought that the book was 
one of so much value, presenting so much law 
touching the duties to be performed by committees, 
that it ought to be distributed to some of the stand- 
ing committees. We have felt, in the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the importance of possessing 
such an Index, and we have, therefore, recom- 
mended that this distribution should be made. 


The amendment I propose gives to half a dozen of | 


the principal committees only a single copy each. 
Copies are also distributed to the Supreme Court, 


and to the courts of the United States, including | 


territorial courts. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the point of order taken by the gentleman 


from Alabama is well taken, as the amendment | 


changes existing law. 
Mr.SOLLERS. I want to inquire of the Chair 


In that respect the chairman of | 


It pro- | 





at what time it would be in order to move, as an | 
amendment to the civil and diplomatic bill, the bill | 
which has just been vetoed by the President, 


entitled ** An act to provide for the ascertainment 
and satisfaction of claimsof American citizens for 
spoliations committed by the French prior to the 
3lst day of July, 1801;”’ for if I can get an op- 
portunity I intend to offer that bill as an amend- 
ment; and [ hope and trust that every friend of 
the veto power will stand by me; for there has 
never been so deadly a blow struck at the rights 
of the people as was struck by the President of the 


United States when he sent in his veto message | 





here. If] retaina single democratic principle 
Mr. ORR. [rise to a question of erder. Ido 
not like to interrupt the gentleman from Maryland, 
but certainly he is not in order. 
Mr. SOLLERS. Well, I am making an in- 
quiry of the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would say to 


the gentleman from Maryland that he can only | 


decide questions of order as they come up. 

Mr. SOLLERS. At what period will it be in 
order to offer that amendment? 

The CEHLAIRMAN. The Chair will decide, 
when the &mendment is offered, whether it is in 
order or not. 

Mr. SOLLERS. Then I offer it now. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. It is not necessary 
to read the amendment. As I understand, it is the 
vetoed French spoliation bill. 1 submit to the 
Chair that that bill is not in order as an amend- 
ment to the civil and diplomatic bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the nature indicated by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Jones,] the Chair is of opinion it is 


a private claim, and not in order as anamendment | 


to the civil and diplomatic bill. 
Mr. SOLLERS. I appeal from that decision 
of the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has decided 


that the bill known as the French spoliation bill | 


is not in order as an amendment to the civil and 
diplomatic bill. From that decision the gentleman 
from Maryland appeals. The question is, ‘* Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of 
the committee ?”” 

Mr. MEACHAM. [I call for the reading of 
the amendment, so that we may know what it is. 


The amendment was then read, as follows; 
Insert, after the hundred and sixty-fifth line, the following: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | 


of the United States of America in Congress assemb’ed, 
That satisfaction shall be made, as hereinafter provided, to 


If the amendment be of | 
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an amount not exceeding $5,000,000, to such citizens of the 
United States, or to their legal representatives, as had y slid 
claims to indemnity upon the French Government, arising 
out of illegal captures, detentions, forcible seizures, iljecs 
condemnations, and confiscations, committed prior to tip 
ratification of the convention between the United States 
and the French Republic, concluded On the 30th day o; 
September, 1600, the ratifications of which were exchanged 
on the Jist day of July following: Provided, That the pro. 
visions of this act shall not extend to such claims as are 
stipulated for and embraced in the convention between the 
United States and the French Republic, concluded on the 
30th day of April, 103, and for the liquidation and payime nt 
whereof provision is made in the said convention ; nor tg 
such claims as were allowed and paid, in whole or in part, 
under the provisions of the treaty between the United 
States and Spain, concluded on the 22d day of February 
1819; nor to such claims as were allowed, in whole or in 
part, under the provisions of the treaty between the United 
States and France, concluded on the 4th day ot July, 183); 
And provided, also, That in all cases of transfer or assign. 
ment, except gifts or donations, no assignee shall be entitled 
to receive an amount beyond the consideration paid, and 
iuterest thereon, provided the same do not exceed the 
amount to which he would be entitled if such assignee 
were the original holder. 

Sec. 2. vind be it further enacted, That for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the provisions of this act, and to 
ascertain the tall amount and valadity of said claims, three 
commissioners shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall meet 
at the city of Washington, on or before the first Monday in 
October next, and, within the space of two years from the 
time of their first meeting, shali receive, examine, and 
decide upon the amount and valadity of all the claims 
included within the description above mentioned; aud the 
Secretary of State is required, forthwith, after the passage 
of this act, to give notice of said meeting, to be published in 
three newspapers in Washington, and in such other papers 
as he may think proper. ‘Ihe said commissioners shail 
take an oath or affirmation, to be entered on the record of 
their proceedings, for the faithful and diligent performance 
of their duties; and in case of the death or resignation of 
any such commissioner, his place may be supplied by ap- 
pointment as aioresaid, or by the President during the recess 
of the Senate, of another commissioner in his stead. The 
said commissioners shall be authorized to hear and exam- 
ine all questions relative to the said claims, and to receive 
all suitable testimony, on oath or affirmation, and all other 
proper evidence and documents concerning the same ; and 
the rules for the decision of said commissioners shall be 
the principles of justice, the law of nations, and the former 
treaties between the United States and France, to wit: the 
treaty of amity and commerce of the 6th of February, 1773, 
the treaty of alliance of the same date, and the consular 


| convention of the l4th of November, 1788. Their decisions 


shall be in writing, and filed with their secretary, and the 
individuals interested therein shall, on demand, have a 
copy thereof; and the promulgation of the decisions of said 
cominissioners shall be in public. The said commissioners 
shall not, at any one time after the first day of December 
next, adjourn for a longer period than ten days, without the 
consent of the President of the United States, in writing, 
first had and obtained. 

sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said com- 
missioners shall be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
make all needful rules and regulations, not contravening 
the laws of tlie land or the provisions of this act, for carrying 
their said commission into full and complete effect. 

Sec. 4. id be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of State to procure, within the shortest 
time alter the passage of this act, through the American 
Minister at Pais, gr otherwise, all such evidence, and 
documents relating to said claims, as can be obtained from 
abroad ; which, together with the like evidence and docu- 
ments on file in the Department of State, or which may be 
filed in the said Department, may be used before said com- 
missioners by the claimants interested therein; but the 
same shall not be removed from the files of said commis- 
sioners. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the awards of 


| all such claims as may be admitted and adjusted by the said 


commissioners, to an amount not exceeding $5,000,000, 
shall be paid pro rata; and that the Secretary of State, 
acting upon that principle, shall ascertain and fix the 
amount to be paid upon each award. 

Sec. 6. 4nd be is further enacted, That the record of 
the proceedings of said commissioners, and the documents 
produced before them, shall, after the commission is closed, 
be deposited in the Department of State. 

Sec. 7, And be it further enacted, That so soon as said 
commission is closed, and the records of proceedings of the 
commissioners are deposited in the Department of State, 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury shall, on the application in 
writing of any claimant, his lawful attorney, executor, 


| administrator, or assignee, forthwith sign and issue to the 


person entitled thereto, certificates of United States five per 
cent. stock, in such sums as such applicant shall desire, 


|| not less than $200 in each certificate, unless the award be 


for a less sum, for the full pro rata amount awarded to such 
claimant; and such certificates of stock shall be redeem- 


| able, at the pleasure of the United States. 


Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States is hereby authorized to take any meas- 
ure which he may deem expedient for organizing the said 
board of commissioners, and for this purpose appoint, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a secretary well 


| versed in the French and Spanish languages ; and the said 


commissioners shali have power to appoint a clerk, and 
also a messenger. 


Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the compensa- 


| tion of the respective officers, for whose appointment pro- 


| 


| 


vision is made by this act, shall not exceed the following 
sums, which shall be paid out of an appropriation hereafter 
to be provided: 

To each commissioner, at the rate, by the year of $3,000 
for two years only. No compensation shall be allowed 
them for a longer period. 
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To the secretary of the board, at the rate, by the year, of 
> i ). 

‘To the clerk, at the rate, by the year, of $1,000; and to 
the messenger, at the rate, by the year, of $500: Provided, 
That the whole expenses of the coinmission shall not ex 
ceed $50,000, 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That during the con- 
tinuance of said commission, all documents and commu- 
nications having relation to said claims, which shall be ad- 
dressed to or from the said secretary, shail be tree from 
post ige. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
€5,000,000 herein specified, shall be in full discharge of all 
claims for compensation for the class of cases provided for 
in this act; and that the presentation of any claim or me- 
morial to the commissioners, for adjudication under this 
act, shall be taken to be a release and discharge of the 
United States from all other and further compensation that 
he. she, or they, may be entitled to receive under the pro- 
visions Of this act: Provided, however, That in case any 
alleged holder of any claim contemplated by this act shall | 
fail, for any cause, to present the same for adjudication and | 
adjustment, as is herein provided, such claim shall forever 
after be deemed and taken as altogether invalid, in whose 
hands soever the same may be. It being the true intent 
and meaning of this act that the proper amount of indem- 
nity for the damages herein provided for cannot be eonsid- 
ered in the aggregate to exceed the amount herein appro- | 
priated, however much the claims for indemnity in the 
aggregate may exceed thatsum. And should the Board of 
Commissioners, under their rules and regulations of allow- 
ance, find a larger aggregate, the reduction, pro rata, then 
required, shall only be considered as a mode of ascertaining 
the true amount of damages sustained in each case. 

Sec. 12. 4nd be it further enacted, That an attorney to 
the said board shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, whose duty it 
shall be to resist all unjustclaims, and to protect the interest 
of the United States and of the fund that may be appro- 
priated to carry this act into execution; and, to this end, 
he shall have power to examine witnesses and to cause 
testimony to be taken, and have access to all testimony be- 
fore the commission for the purpose of examining it, and 
aright to be heard in all cases. He shall be sworn to the 
faithful performance of his duty as attorney, and shall be 
entitled to the same compensation as one of the commis- 
sioners.”’ 


Mr. ORR. I can hardly suppose that .my 
friend from Maryland is serious in his purpose to 
have the French spoliation bill ingrafted upon 
the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. 

Mr. SOLLERS. I have offered the amend- 
ment. The Chair decided it out of order, and the 
question now is upon my appeal from that decis- 
ion, which I take is not debatable, and I call the 
gentleman to order. 

Mr. ORR. I amin order in discussing the ap- 

eal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
South Carolina has the floor. The Chair will state 
the case. The gentleman from Maryland offered 
the French spoliation bill as an amendment to the 
one now under consideration. The Chair decided 
the amendment to be out of order. From that 
decision the gentleman took an appeal, and the 
question now is, ‘* Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the committee?” 

Mr. HOUSTON. I would appealto my friend 
from South Carolina to let us have a vote on the 
question. If discussion be commenced on the 
point we can hardly tell where it will end. 

Mr. ORR. I will withhold the remarks which 
I intended submitting and only ask that the 8ist 
rule be read for the information of the committee. 

The Clerk read the 81st rule as follows: 

‘* No appropriation shall be reported in such general ap- 
propriation bill, or be in order as an amendment thereto for 
any expenditure not previously authorized by law unless in 
continuation of appropriations for such public works and ob- 
jects as are already in progress, and for contingencies for 
earrying on the several departments of the Government.”’ 


Mr. SEYMOUR. lama friend tothe French 
spoliation bill, but this amendment is clearly out 
of order, and I shall vote to sustain the Chair’s 
decision. 

[Cries of ** Order !’’ ** Order !”’} 

Mr. SEYMOUR. This question is debatable, 
but I have no disposition to debate it, as the 
amendment isclearly outof order. I shall voteto 
sustain the Chair’s decisicn, although decidedly in 
favor of the vetoed French spoliation bill. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I simply desire to 
state that I am as much in favor of the French 
spoliation bill as any man in this body, but I re- 
gard this amendment as out of order. Even if [ 
did not so regard it, I would not vote to put it 
upon the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, 
and for the reason that it might force the President 
to veto a measure which would stop the wheels of 
the Government. I have no idea of any such 
system of legislation. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
simply want to remark that a majority of this 
House this morning refused to allow us the privi- | 
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lege of discussing the veto message, even for an 
hour, or to assign a day for its discussion. | 
am a friend to the French spoliation bill, and 
opposed to the exercise of the veto power upon 
questions of expediency as claimed by the Presi- 
dent in the last veto message which he has sent 
us. This is one of three vetoes during the present 
Congress, a most extraordinary manifestation of 
the power of the Executive, General Washington, 
I believe, having only vetoed one or two bills 


, during his eight yearsof service. Isay, sir, lam 


willmg to sustain my friend from Maryland in 
offering the French spoliation billas an amendment 
to the civil and diplomatic bill. | am of opin- 
ion that the amendment is in order. And, Mr. 


| Speaker, I take occasion to say here, that if | 


were in the majority in this House, sooner than 
proscribe debate on so great a measure as the veto 
message of the President, as was done this morn- 
ing, | would allow all the appropriation bills of 
the present session to fail, and let a new Congress 
come together to discuss them. I deem the dis- 
cussion of the principles which are involved in the 
President’s veto message, as of vastly more im- 
portance to the liberty of the people of this coun- 
try, than to pass all your appropriation bills. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. | rise to a question 
of order. It is not now in order to discuss the 
veto message, or what the House did this morn- 
ing. The House aweek ago adopted a resolution 
that, with the exception of night sessions, all de- 
bate should be confined to the subject under con- 
sideration. his is a mere question of order. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair must remind 
gentleman, on both sides of the committee, that 
while this question of order is debatable on appeal, 
yetit must be confined to that question, which is, 
whether the decision of the Chair, in ruling the 
amendment out of order, is right under the rules? 
The Chair is of the opinion that it is not in order 
to discuss the merits of the veto message upon the 
French spoliation bill. : 

Mr. TAYLOR. I will waive that, for I find 
that it is evidently distasteful to a majority of the 
committee to hear anything in regard to that veto 
message. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I come to the French spo- 
liation bill itself. That bill provides for the pay- 
ment of just claims, which have been recognized 
and passed by two Congresses, and which have 
been favorably reported on by committees more 
than twenty different times. They are just and 
honest claims, and ought to be in order to the civil 
and diplomatic appropriation bill. 

Mr. CUMMING. I rise to a question of order. 
The appeal from the decision of the Chair is the 
question now before us, and not the President’s 
veto message, nor the French spoliation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question being raised 
the Chair must decide that discussion must be 
confined to the subject under consideration. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I was endeavoring to confine 
my remarks as strictly as possible within the rules 
of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen must confine 
their remarks to the appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. They can go on to show that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Maryland is in 
order to this bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The bill under consideration 
is for the purpose of carrying on the Government 
of the United States. It appropriates money for 
all the civil departments, and, in my humble judg- 
ment, one of the best things which can be done 
in administering the Government, is to pay all the 
just and honest claims against it, even if they be of 

| very Jong standing. I do not know of any better 
ascertainment of the justice of the claims provided 
for by the French spoliation bill, than what has 
been done heretofore by Congress after Congress. 
Those claims have been carefully examined by 
many of the most eminent men of the country, 
‘and they have reported favorably upon them time 
and time again, during the last forty years. And, 
sir, if I were to illustrate the propriety of annex- 
ing a bill of this character to the civil and diplo- 
matic appropriation bill, | would say that the 
claim is as just, and may be as properly considered 
by the members of this committee, as the claim of 
the heirs of Baron de Kalb, passed and approved 
at this session. The De Kalb claim was more 
ancient than those for French spoliations. 

Mr. ORR. Has that claim been attached to the 

civil snd diplomatic bill ? 
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Mr. TAYLOR. I will answer the gentleman 
from South Carolina. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair must decide thar 
the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio are not 
in order. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Well, sir, as gentlemen upon 
the other side of the House seem averse to any 
discussion of the veto message, or even allusion 
to it, { will not trouble them with aay further 
remarks. 

Mr. SOLLERS. I offered this amendment in 
good faith, and the amendment having been ruled 
out of order, | have taken an appeal, for the reason 
that it is legitimate and proper for this Llouse, as 
it has the right to do, to sustain its own dignity 
and its own respectability. That is what I think. 
I knew that by the decision of the Chair, | should 
be ruled out of order; but, sir, | trust the com- 
mittee will overrule that decision. I do not know 
one single claimant under this spoliation bill. I 
do not know that [ ever saw one of them. But, 
sir, | do believe this to be a just claim; and 1 
derived my impression from reading the history 
oftheclaim. Ido know, however, one thing: I 
know that the exercise of the veto power, in 
vetoing this bill, is a violation of the Constitution 
of the country. That is my firm conviction. And 
I know another thing 

Mr. ORR. I rise to a question of order. The 
gentleman from Maryland is discussing the veto 
power. I ask that he shall be confined to the 
discussion of his appeal. 

Mr. SOLLERS. Well, what can I do? 

Mr.ORR. I insist that the gentleman shall be 
confined to the appeal. 

Mr. SOLLERS. No man in this House has 
consumed more time than the gentleman from 
South Carolina himself. 

Mr. MILLSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. ORR. I hope the gentleman from Mary- 
land does not mean to be personally offensive. 

Mr. SOLLERS. I mean just what I say, that 
no man occupies more of the time of the House 
than the gentleman from South Carolina, and he 
should be the last man to raise the question of 
order upon me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the gentle- 
man from Maryland and the gentleman from South 
Carolina to order. ‘The gentleman from Virginia 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MILLSON. The Chair has held, and prop- 
erly, too, that this appeal is debatable. It is so, 
because the debate has not been closed upon the 
bill itself. Now, sir, it would be useless to pro- 
tract this debate, as I foresee it is likely to be pro- 
tracted during the whole of this day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is compelled 
to remind thegentleman from Virginia that he must 
confine himself to the appeal. 

Mr. MILLSON. I will do so. I was about to 
affpeal to my friends on this floor, and especially 
from the South, to warn them earnestly of the 
fatal precedent that migit be set by establishing 
the doctrine that it was competent for the House 
to place in one of the general appropriation bills a 
measure of the character of that proposed by the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. WHEELER. I rise toa question of order. 
The gentleman from Virginia is discussing the 
bill, not the appeal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman mustcon- 
fine himself to the appeal. 

Mr. MILLSON. Lam doing so now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can only 
assign reasons in connection with the question. 
He must not discuss the merits of the bill. 

Mr. MILLSON. 1 am confining myself to the 
question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. MILLSON., I intended the remarks I 
made only as introductory to the motion I am 
about to make, that the committee rise for the 
purpose of terminating this debate. Sir, itis in the 
power of members of this House to protract this 
debate for days and days, unless it is terminated 
by a resolution of the House. We have already 
commenced voting upon amendments. No one 
desires to speak upon the bill itself. If we gointo 
the House, therefore, and terminate the debate 
upon the bill, the debate upon the appeal will be 
cut off altogether. 1 move, therefore, that the 
committee rise for the purpose of submitting such 
a resolution. 
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Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I hope the gentle- 
man from Virginia will withdraw the motion and 
allow us to vote upon the appeal. 

Mr. MILLSON. I would readily withdraw 
the motion, if | thought there was any prospect 
of coming to a vote; but I see plainly that the 
indications are that we shall spend most of the day 
in the discussion of the appeal. ; 5 

Mr. JONES. I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw the motion. I think weshall come to a vote 
without more debate. 

Mr. MILLSON. Thegentleman from Tennes- 
see has charge of thig bill. If he is willing to take 
the responsibility of the discussion that is likely to 
grow out of the appeal, I will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. JONES, of Pennsylvania. 1 wish to ask 
the gentleman from Virginia one question. l 
desire to know if he has any idea what will be the 
character of the amendments to be offered to this 
bill? Lam perfectly willing that the debate should 
be closed at once upon this appeal. I voted for 
the French epoliation bill when it was before the 


$$ 2 — 


Hlouse, and | would do it again, but I will never | 


vote to put it in as an amendment to this bill. 1 
regard it as clearly out of order. 
willing to cut off all collateral discussion upon this 
and all similar propositions. Butl would suggest 
that there may be another bill offered as an amend- 


Sir, there is every reason why this amendment 
should be regarded in order. ‘There is no reason 
why any gentleman who voted for the bill should 
now escape the responsibility of it by voting that 
it is out of order to bring it in here. God forbid 
that it should ever be out of order for the House 
of Representatives of the United States to pay the 
debts of the Union. Let us find a law in our 
natures—if there is not a law upon our statute- 
books—to pay it. Let us understand that we 
really owe this money, and that we are bound to 


pay it, and when there is an opportunity for us 


to do it, [| cannot see why it is not in order. 

Mr. ORR. 1 am surprised to hear the remark 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that he con- 
siders this claim in order as an amendment to the 
civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Ohio. I dislike to makea 


| point of order upon the gentleman from South 


Carolina; but I think he has spoken once upon 


this question, and under the rules, he has no right 
| to speak a second time. 


I am perfectly | 


Mr. CLINGMAN. Then I claim the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes that 
the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. ORR. 


| tion. 


ment to this which I shall desire to speak for more 


than five minutes. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I rise to a 
question of order. I understand that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maryland, 
which is in substance the French spoliation bill, 
has been ruled out of order as an amendment to 


this bill, upon the ground that there is no law au- | 


thorizing the payment of these claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ruled the 
amendment not to be in order upon the ground 
thatit is not in pursuance of any existing law, and 
upon the ground that it is, in his opinion, in the 
nature of a private claim. 

Mr. WASHBURN. I have always understood 
that a trenty was the supreme law of the land, and 
I have also always understood that, under the 
operation of the treaty of 1800, these claims were 
established against the United States--claims which 
have been recognized by the Senate of the United 
States some half dozen times, which have been 
recognized by the House twice. Yes, sir, both 
branches of Congress have twice, by large major- 
ities, decided that these claims did exist by virtue 
of a treaty with France, by a treaty which is 
admitted to be the highest authority in the land 
except the Constitution. Therefore, | hold that 
the point of order was not well taken, and that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Mary- 
Jand, so far as that question is concerned, is clearly 
in order. I hold that it cannot be a private bill, 
inasmuch as it embraces the interests of toomany 
of our citizens to bring it within that category” It 
is, therefore, a public measure; it is in pursuance 
of an existing treaty, which is a law of the land; 
and it is in my opinion clearly in order. I hope 
the committee will sustain the appeal taken by the 


gentleman from Maryland, and overrule the de- | 


cision of the Chair. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I rise simply to express 
my conviction that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland is entirely in order. I 
do not know whether the decision which has been 
made against it was made upon the ground as has 
been asserted. I understood the Chair to decide 
that it was out of order upon the ground that it 
was a private bill. Sir, we did not act upon it as 
a private bill, nor did it go upon the Calendar 
among the private bills. There is a standing re- 
mark in this House on the part of those gentle- 
men who are opposed to paying interest upon the 
nation’s debt that this Government is always 
ready to pay its debts. An application is now 
made for the payment of a debt. A treaty, as 
has been remarked by my friend in front, has 
been made for the payment of this debt. Itis the 
law of God—a higher law than even that—that 
you shallowe no man anything. We have more 
than once, during this Congress, strained our 
rules in order to carry a point. Who, before the 
last session, ever heard of striking from a bill its 
enacting clause with a view of introducing into 
the Committee of the Whole anything like the 
previous question? And yet that was done here, 
and it has since become a favorite rule, and one 
which is often resorted to here. 


The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from 
South Carolina has already spoken upon this 
question, he is not, the Chair believes, under the 
rules, entitled to speak again, if any other gentle- 
man wishes the floor. 

Mr. ORR. I did not speak. I waived my right 
to the floor without speaking. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
man is entitled to proceed. 

Mr. ORR. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
predicates his opinion that the claim is in order 
upon some treaty stipulations. Now, sir, by the 


| treaty of 1800, and by the treaty of 1803, every 





claim which France recognized as a valid claim 
against her, was provided for, and those claims 
were all paid. 

Mr. WASHBURN. That is the very thing 
that is denied—the very question at issue. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Will the gentleman from 


I have not spoken upon this ques- 


If that be so, the gentle- 


South Carolina permit me to make a remark upon | 


this point? 

Mr. ORR. Certainly. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Even if these claims were 
provided for by the treaty, there is an express 
rule which forbids the mingling of appropriations 
to carry out treaties with other appropriations. It 
is the 78th rule, and is as follows: 


“Tn preparing bills of appropriation for other objects, the 
Committee of Ways and Means shall not ine'ude appro- 


| priations for carrying into etlect treaties made by the United 
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States; and where an appropriation bill shall be referred 
to them, for their consideration, which contains appropri- 
ations for carrying a treaty into effect, and for other objects, 
they shall propose such amendments as shall prevent the 
appropriations for carrying the treaty into effect being 
pene the same bill with appropriations for other 
objects. 

Mr. WASHBURN. 
does not touch the case at all. It does not pre- 
clude the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union from making the amendment. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Certainly it does. 

Mr. SEYMOUR, If even the Committee of 
Ways and Means are not allowed to introduce a 
bill which contains these two kinds of appropri- 
ations mingled together, and if the rule provides 
that, if such a bill is referred to that committee, 
they shall so amend it that they shall not be 


I submit that that rule 


brought together before the House, is it not, for | 


the same reason, out of order to introduce into a 


| general appropriation bill that is pending appro- | 


priations for carrying a treaty into effect? 

Mr. ORR. The rule which the gentleman has 
read is conclusive upon that view of the question. 
But in addition to that, we have, as a House of 
Representatives, established rules for the govern- 


| ment of this body in the House and in committee. 


One of those rules declares that nothing shall be 
in order as an amendment to the general appro- 
a bill that is not provided for by existing 
aw, or to carry out some public work that has 


already been commenced, or unless it be to meet | 
the contingencies of some one of the Departments | 
That is the rule we have || 
established. Now, sir, does this claim come under | 
either of those heads? Can any gentleman, who | 


of the Government. 


will look at the matter 
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impartially, come to any | last hour, this House 
|| other conclusion than that the claim is out of order? |) be a legal claim, and one which the Government 
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Surely, sir, there can be no doubt about it, if this 
Efouse means to stand by the rules which it has 
adopted for its own government. Those rules 
cannot be changed by a mere majority. Is it be. 
cause a majority are in favor of the passage of g 
particular bill that the rules are to be superseded 
to carry that point?) Would you not load down 
all your appropriation bills if there were not rules 
of this sort, and if those rules were not strict] 
enforced? I think therecan be no doubt thatif the 
Sist rule which has been adopted by the House 
is to be in force, this amendment is, in no point 
of view, in order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I think 
there is no pertinency in the position assumed by 
the gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Seymovr,| 
no force in his construction of the rule he reads. 
This House has decided again and again—it has 
decided this very morning, that under the treat 
of 1800, there is a legal liability on the part of this 
Government to American citizens in relation to 
these French spoliations. If there be a legal lia- 
bility, it is clearly in order to provide, as the 
gentleman from Maryland proposes to do, by his 
amendment, an appropriation to meet it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to throw 
any obstacles in the way of the progress of legiti- 
mate legislation, but I am not to be deterred from 
doing what I believe to be right—as the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kerr] seems to be— 
by fears that our determination to do justice and 
vindicate our own course may bring another veto 
from the other end of the avenue. 

Sir, | hold that this Government was organized 
to accomplish something more than simply to pro- 
vide appropriations for the payment of oflice- 
holders, through the civil and diplomatic and other 
appropriation bills. The gentleman from Penn- 
syfvania (Mr. Cuanp.er] has well remarked that 
one of its highest purposes is to provide for the 
payment of its justand honest debts. The amend- 
ment is clearly in order, because this House has 
recognized the liability of the Government for 
these losses. Within the last hour, this House 
has, by a decided majority, declared its conviction 
that there is a legal liability to pay this debt, be it 
more or less. The idea, therefore, that it is out 
of order to provide the appropriation, is utterly 
fallacious. I hope members will not stultify them- 
selves by sustaining the decision. True, the Pres- 
ident says we have not, by the vetoed bill, pro- 
vided enough to pay the claim; but if we cannot 
pay the whole loaf which we owe, can we not 
provide an appropriation to pay half the loaf? 
Besides, sir, why may we not remove that obsta- 
cle in the President’s mind, by carrying with the 
civil and diplomatic bill, an appropriation for the 
full amount honestly due. 

I am a little surprised, Mr. Chairman, that the 
honorable member from South Carolina [Mr. 
Orr] should ‘support a point of order like this. 
He has so long trained with that company which 
have been striking out enacting clauses and 
stretching and riding down the rules, in order to 
carry measures through this House, that his scru- 
ples this morning rather amazed me. But I desire 
to refer the gentleman and the Chair to a case 
where a civil and diplomatic bill embraced the 
point in a much stronger form than does the pres- 
ent proposed amendment. The second section of 
the civil and diplomatic act of 1846 actually con- 
tains a provision materially modifying the tariff 
act of that year. I think a similar proposition to 
modify the tariff was decided to be in order as an 
amendment to the general appropriation bill of 
1850, when that distinguished parliamentarian, 
Hon. Howell Cobb, was theSpeaker. I am sur- 
prised at the position assumed by the honorable 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. J.G. Jones,| 
though I believe he was not a member of the 
House at that time, when a proposition was in- 
troduced in 1850, as an amendment to the civil 
and diplomatic bill, providing for a protective duty 
on iron. It was called the iron protective amend- 
ment. It was introduced by the gentleman’s pre- 
decessor, [Mr. Strong,] and sustained, I believe, 
by nearly every Democrat from Pennsylvania, 
when the same point of order was raised. 

Why, then, is it, sir, that gentlemen now de- 
clare that, pending the consideration of the civil 
and diplomatic appropriation bill, we cannot pro- 
vide the means of paying that which, within the 
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is liable to pay? I hold, Mr. Chairman, that this 
amendment is in order; and I do not intend to 
occupy the time of the House further than to say 
that as | am a Representative direct and fresh 
from the people, | assert, by vote and speech, one 
of the purposes of this Government is to provide 
tne means of paying its honestand long-neglected 
debts, as well as of paying eight dollars per day 
to members of Congress, as provided for by this 
bill. 

Mr. JONES, of Pennsylvania. Do I under- 
stand the gentleman from Ohio to allude to me as 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; I understood you to 
object to the amendment now presented to the 
committee. 

Mr. JONES. Then | merely wish to correct 
the gentleman in that particular. The question of 
tariff is properly germane to the question of rev- 
enue, and is more or less connected with it. But 
{ never yet have voted to sustain any modification 
of the tariff in the civil and diplomatic appropri- 
ation bill. Atleast 1 do not know that I ever have. 
There is a vast difference between the subject of 
revenue and that of a private claim. Now, al- 
though the French spoliation bill is composed of 
a great number of claims, still it is in the nature 
of a private claim, and is not germane to the sub- 
ject of revenue. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It is no more a private 
claim than the claim which you and I may have 
on the Treasury for eight dollars per day as mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Mr. JONES. And I would object to that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The pay of members of 
Congress, and officeholders generally, are but pri- 
vate claims. 

Mr. JONES. And,I repeat, 1 would object to 
it as an amendment to the civil and diplomatic, bill. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. The bill provides means to 
pay theseclaims of officeholders. I believe weought 
not to legislate for the payment of officeholders 
alone; and I am willing to come here and sit here 
in the face of vetoes of the civil and diplomatic 
appropriation bill without any money, trusting to 
my constituents, if it becomes necessary, to send 
around a hat and raise contributions to sustain me 
in the position which I take, to wit: that one of 
the highest obligations of the Government is to 
pay its honest debts to its citizens. Because, sir, 
when it becomes the well understood policy of the 
Government that private claims are not to be pro- 
vided for, that the private citizen is to be plun- 
dered, whilst those who hold power and place are 
regularly provided with the gold of their Treas- 
ury,then I hold that the private citizen has aright 
to plunder the Government in self-defense. 

Gentlemen do not establish their point by the 
rule that has been referred to. Thereis mostcer- 
tainly an existing legal liability to pay this debt, 
let it amount to much orlittle. Tat there is such 
a liability is shown by the terms of the treaty of 
1800. The conclusion, then, is forced upon us 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Mary- 
land {Mr. Sotters] is inorder. And I quotethe 
vote of the House to-day, within the last hour, 
declaring this legal liability; for if there is no legal 
liability how is this House to explain the vote 
which it has just given in the face of the Execu- 
tive veto? There can be no explanation given. 
The point of order, therefore, is not well taken; 
and I hope, in vindication of the rights of the 
House, and of the law of justice and of right, that 
the committee will overrule the decision of the 
Chair. 

[Loud cries of ‘* Question!’ ‘* Question !’’] 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to en- 
gage the attention of the committee for a few mo- 
ments. I have heard thearguments of distinguished 
gentlemen on this floor, and must confess, sir, that 
although comparatively a novitiate in parliament- 
ary affairs, | have been utterly surprised at them. 
The question is, whether the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Soirers] 
is in order, and germane to the bill under considera- 
tion, the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill. I 
am surprised to hear the honorable member from 
Ohio, [Mr. Campsext,] and the honorable member 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CHanDLeRr, | insistthat it 
is in order, after hearing the rule read by the Clerk, 
at the instance of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Orr.] In order, however, to make their 
position good, they have to proceed on the assump- 
tion that the amendment provides for the payment 


| vided that this Government should pay the clays, 
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of a debt, a debt recognized by law. Would the 
gentlemen, or either of them, inform me what law 
exists recognizing this as a debt? The question 
before us in regard to the French spoliation bill, 
is as to whether itis a debt or not, either by or 
under the treaty with France, or otherwise. This 
is a question of fact and of law, first to be settled 
by this House. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
what difference there is between this and a private 
claim. I undertake to azsert that there is no dif- 
ference between this claim and a private claim, for 
these are private in their character. But I ask, 
would a private claim be germane to this bill ? 
Would it be in order? I appeal to the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Campsext,] and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cuanpier,] both apt 
parliamentarians, to answer that question. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. Oxiver] allow meto say that, with 
the exception of last year, there has not beena 
civil and diplomatic bill passed these twenty years 
which has not contained a privateclaim. Notone 
for twenty years, with the exception, perhaps, of 
last year. 

Mr. SOLLERS. I willask the gentleman from 
Missouri one singlequestion. Is not this debt one 
that is allowed and recognized by treaty ? 

Mr. KEITT. That is not law. 

Mr. OLIVER. I reply to the question of the 
gentleman from Maryland in this way: He as- 
sumes and asserts on this floor that this is a debt, 
and that it is recognized by the treaty with France. 
If such was the case it would be a debt, but no 
such thing appears. This is the question before the 
House, sir, on which this discussion has arisen: 
whether under treaties with France, whether under 
any law of Congress, whether according to the 
facts which apply to the case, this is a debt either 
recognized by the treaties with France or by the 
laws of the country? which I deny on ail the 
grounds. There is no necessity for any further 
discussion of these claims; they have already been 
discussed in th‘s and the other branch of Congress; 
and although they passed both, yet the bill con- 
taining them was vetoed, and the question is still 
open as to whether these claims are a lawful charge 
against the Government. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to make a point 
here, with the leave of the gentleman from Mis- 
sourl, [Mr. Oxiver,] in connection with the re- 
mark of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
CHANDLER, | that we have passed civil and diplo- 


| matic appropriation bills in this House until within 


the last year or two, which contained appropria- 
tions for private matters. If the gentleman had 
taken the pains to have examined the circum- 
stances attending the passage of these bills, he 
would have been kind enough, I am sure, to have 
told this House that, in every single instance 
where amendments of a private character have 
been incorporated into civil and diplomatic bills, 
they have been made by the Senate, whose rules 
are not like our own, and which are administered 
upon an entire different plan. When amendments 
providing for private claims were made by the 
Senate they came here, and by reason of not being 
able to make a point of order in regard to them, it 
is frequently the case that they were retained by 
the House. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am surprised at the position 


| which some of the gentlemen occupy who hold 


that this amendment is in order, and in this con- 
nection [ wish to call the attention of gentlemen 
to the 8st rule of the House, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“No appropriation shall be reported in such general 
appropriation bills, or be in order as an amendment thereto 
for any expenditure not previously authorized by law, un 
less in connection with appropriations for such public 
works and acts as are already in operation, and for contin- 
gencies for carrying on the several departments of the Gov- 
ernment.”? 

A debt is an amount due from one person to 
another, either expressed or implied. Conse- 
quently, before these claims can be regarded as a 
debt against the Government, it must be shown 
that the spoliations were committed by the French 
in times of peace between us and France, and that, 
in an arrangement with France, we—that is, this 
Government—assumed to pay them, either ex- 
pressly or by clear implication. 1 deny that these 
claims can,in fairness, be regarded as a lawful 
charge against the Government of the United 
States. If the treaty of 1800 with France pro- 
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then they would be a debt, strictly spenking, 
against us; but no such thing can be shown, and 
gentlemen have utterly failed to do so. These 
claims constitute no debtagainst this Government, 
therefore the amendment is out of order, not being 
germane to the bill under consideration. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Will the gen- 
tleman give way fora moment. I will ask if we 
have not passed in committee, this very day, an 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McDovGatt] providing for the pay- 
ment of Mr. Lander for expenses which he had 
incurred while making a survey of a railroad route 
to the Pacific? 

Mr. OLIVER. Wasa point of order made? 

Mr. WASHBURN. I understand that it was 
made. 

Mr. SOLLERS. A provision in the treaty 
which required the payment of money is an ap- 
propriation authorized by law. A treaty to pay 
is as obligatory as a law. 

At the last session of Congress it was contended 
that we were bound to appropriate $10,000,000 in 
cbedience to the treaty entered into between the 
Government of the United States and Mexico. 

Mr. McDOUGALL. | wish simply to state 
that the amendment I offered in favor of Mr. 
Lander was based upon the ground that the House 
had ordered his report, obtained and published it, 
and that the survey was made in pursuance of 
existing law. 

Mr. LANE, of Oregon. I will say, if I may 
be allowed a single word in reply to the gentleman 
from California, that a law was passed,as gen- 
tlemen will recollect, appropriating money for a 
railroad survey to the Pacific. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is this debate in order ? 

Mr. LANE. I desire merely to make an expla- 
nation. As | was saying, an appropriation was 
made for the surveys of a railroad route to the Pa- 
cific. Governor Stevens was intrusted with the 
survey of one of these routes, and he employed 
this man, Mr. Lander, as a civil engineer to ac- 
company his expedition, and make a survey of 
the route; and the amendment of the gentleman 
from California was to make an appropriation for 
his services. 

Mr. LETCHER. [rise to a question of order. 
[ should be very glad to hear an explanation from 
the gentleman from Oregon, [Mr. Lane,] but we 
have other matters to consider besides railroad 
routes to the Pacific. 

Mr. OLIVER, of Missouri. I appeal to any 
member upon this floor in all candor, and ask if 
he believes the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Soxvers] to be in order, under 
the Slst rule, which I have just read? 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. Of course, as 
the payment of theze claims is authorized by law. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman from Maine 
answers me that of course it is in order, because 
the payment of these claims is authorized by law. 
By what law, I wouldask ? 

Mr. WASHBURN. The law of 1800. 

Mr. OLIVER. Thegeritleman answers by the 
treaty of 1800. I ask the gentleman from Maine 
to take up that treaty and put his finger upona 
single clause which authorizes the payment of 
these claims. I challenge him to do it. 

Mr. WASHBURN. The second article of the 
treaty. 

Mr. OLIVER. It is argued upon the part of 
these gentlemen that the payment of these claims 
is a debt which this Government owes to these 
claimants. It is a question under discussion 
whether, under the treaty, it is a debt or not, ac- 
cording to law. My friend from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Cuanpier] says it is God’s law that we 
should pay our debts. I grant it, and the gentle- 
man need not have told us of that; but we are 
dealing with a matter of legislation in temporal 
matters that are this side of heaven. 7 
We are acting with regard to human law; an 
we are not to base action upon this measure, ag 
the gentleman says, upon the higher law. The 
gentleman may plant himself upon that higherlaw, 
but for myself I cannot follow him in his dazzling 
flight. What is a debt in this country? The 
gentleman answers, that it is not worth much here. 
I am sorry my friend hus so poor an opinion of 
his country as to say that a debt is not worth 
much here. The definition of a debt, as I under- 
stand it, is a sum ascertained to be due by law. 
Gentlemen have assumed that these claims are a 
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debt, that the treaty of 1800 recognized and re- 
garded them as such, and yet they are unableto 
put their fingers upon the clause of the treaty that 
proves the truth of the assertion. These claims 
cannot in any sense be considered as a debt owing 
by this Government to these claimants, and under 
the ist rule, therefore, which I have read, the 
amendment now under consideration is clearly 
out of order,and [| hope it will be so regarded by 
the House. ; 
Mr. MAXWELL. As occupy a position in 
reference to this main qnestion very different from 
that which most of the gentlemen occupy who are 
now urging this appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, | desire to say something touching that 
point. TI favored the passage of this bill, favored 
it when it was originally considered, and also 
upon reconsideration after the veto. | voted for 
it, and therefore it cannot be supposed that, in any 


remark [| may make on this question of order, [ - 


am prompted 7 motives of opvosition to the 
measure itself. would vote for st again, if prop- 
erly before the House; and I say this with all 
reapect for the President of the United States, 
whose message I do notcondemn inthe spirit which 
characterizes the remarks of other gentlemen. 
We differ as to the obligation of the Government. 
But lL accord to him the same privilege of judg- 
ment which [ claim for myself, and do not doubt 
but that he has exercised it with that scrupulous 
desire to discharge rightly his duty which has 
marked all his previous conduct. Ido not admit 
that his use of the veto power in this instance 
amounts to any trampling upon the liberties of 
the people, as represented through Congress, or 
that he has transcended the legitimate bounds of 
his authority. Where he cannot ‘ approve”’ the 
Constitution empowers him to veto. As to this 
point, therefore, [ stand upon very different 
ground from those who have so vehemently de- 
nounced his message. 1 think he had a right to 
veto, if he thought proper so to do, although I 
confess that the case is one where the exercise of 
that right becomes a very de*cate question. 

But | return to the question of order. Gentle- 
men, in their efforts to get over the rule of the 
House, which is so plain that, certainly, the weak - 
est judgment must admit its force and concede its 
applicability, refer to some higher obligation upon 
the part of this Government, something which 
supersedes our rules, such as that which the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cuanpier) de- 
rives from his own nature. What are our rules 
worth, sur, if they are not to bind us, and to pre- 
vent the irregular interposition of supposed over- 
ruling ideas of right? But conceding the force of 
the rule, the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Wasu- 
BURN,] and the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Soivers,] refer particularly to a treaty upon which 
these claims are based as bringing this amendment 
within the rule. The gentleman from Missouri 


[Mr. Oniver] has well asked those gentlemen to || 
peint to a provision of the treaty which provides | 


that these claims shall be paid. “I was convinced 


that they were founded in justice without being | 


referred to any such clause of a treaty directing 
their payment; and I say to the peculiar friends 
of the bill, if they can point out any clause in the 
treaty which provides for their payment, I would 


guaranty the passage of a bill for that purpose, if | 


ina proper condition to be acted on. They have 
never done so. But, of course, we cannot act 
now, after the veto of the President and our sub- 
sequent vote. This view will not serve gentle- 
men. They can point to no such provision, and 
must admit that it was because the Government 


Jailed to provide for the relief and indemnification 


of its citizens by an express article of the treaty 
that they are now before Congress. Through | 
their Government they had been urging these 
claims against the French Government, and the 
French Government, on the other hand, had been 
urging other claims against ours; and the negoti- 
ations resulted inthe mutual abandonment of their 
respective claims as against each other. Hence | 
the obligation of each to its own citizens. There 
is, therefore, no more a treaty provision than an 
express law to provide for these claims. They | 
must rest upon that obligation, imposed upon the 
United States by reason of failure specifically to 
secure the rights of her citizens, and not upon any 
express law or treaty. It is clear, then, that the 
rule so often read sustains the Chair in its rejec- 
tien of the amendment of the gentleman from | 
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Maryland, [Mr. Sotrers.] But even if the rule 
did permit such an amendment I would not favor 
itin the face of a solemn veto, however much I 
might wish to have the object of the amendment 
accomplished. The President would be con- 
atrained, under his views, to veto the civil -and 
diplomatic bill, if incumbered with the French 
spoliation bill. This, sir, is what no prudent 
member can desire. Whyshall we complicate and 
endanger other high and important interests by 
stickling for that which no onecan now hope to 
obtain. Jor one, sir, although I voted for the bill 
in other positions, I cannot vote to tack it on here 
by way of an effort to force the President into its 
approval. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Some of the gen- 
tlemen who are opposed to the decision of the 
Chair seem to rest their opinion, with confidence, 
upon the fact that this claim is a valid and sub- 
stantial debt againstthe Government. Why, sir, 
we could not, if it were admitted.to be such by 
every gentleman upon this floor, bring it within 
the rule,and make it in order as an amendment to 
this bill. ‘Take the case of the appropriation 
necessary for the pay of the officers and men of 
the Army, who are specifically provided for by 
law, and which is certain and fixed; or take the 
case of the appropriation for the pay of the men 
and officers of the Navy, and yet neither of those 
appropriations would be in order as amendments 
to this bill. 

Again, there was a commission, which recently 
satin London, under a treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, which made an award 
against this Government, and to meet which an 
appropriation must be made, and yet it is not in 
order to propose that appropriation as an amend- 
ment to this bill. 

The amendment is not in order to this bill, 
because it 1s, in the first place, if a debt at all, 
made up of private claims, and private claims are 
not in order as amendments to this bill. In the 
next place, if gentlemen claim that it is a debt 


‘under a treaty stipulation, it is not, under the 


rule, in order to any bill, except one to carry out 
the provisions of the treaty. And, again, allowing 
itto be a debt under a treaty, as I stated before, 
that fact does not bring it within the rule, because 
it should be an admitted debt. 

Mr. KEITT. Mr. Chairman, I entertain no 
doubt of the propriety of the decision of the Chair. 
What is the question? The ingraftment of the 
bill making indemnity for French spoliations upon 
the civil and diplomatic bill. ‘To this I have two 
objections, one of parliamentary order, and the 
other of policy. 

The parliamentary objection rests upon two 
rules of the House; the one requiring all appro- 
priations arising out of treaty stipulations to be 
reported independently; and the other excluding 
from the civil ard diplomatic bill all appropria- 
tions not authorized by preéxisting laws, or in 
continuation of such laws. Now, sir, do not the 
advocates of this French spoliation bill, as it is 
called, rest our obligation to pay upon treaty 
faith? If so, is it not excluded, under arule of 
the House, from a general appropriation bill ? 
Again, does not the other rule (the 81st) require 
he amount to be ascertained to be liquidated ? 
Must it not be in the nature of an adjudicated 
claim, not a mere cause of action? I think, then, 
sir, upon the score of parliamentary order, the 
amendment is clearly inadmissible. I object, in 
the second place, upon the score of policy. The 
bill now sought to be put as a rider upon the civil 
and diplomatic appropriation bill, was passed b 
both Eiouses of Congress, and sent to the Presi- 


dent for his signature. The President, in con- 


formity with his construction of his constitutional 
duty, could not approve and sign it; therefore he 
returned it tothis Elouse, wheré it originated, with 
his objections in the manner provided by the Con- 


stitution. The vote was taken this morning, and | 
|, the bill was defeated. 


Now, sir, what does the proposition to attach 
this defeated bill to the bill before us amount to? 
It either means to drive the President to trample 


upon his constitutional obligations, or by vetoing | 


this general appropriation bill thus incumbered, 
clog the wheels of Government. It is not, in 
reality, the circumvention of a great constitutional 
prerogative? The veto was given by the framers | 
of our Constitution for great and wise purposes; 
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of popular representation; and will net the cir. 
cuitous mode of action contemplated in this pro- 
ceeding, if adopted, effectually discharge it from 
the Constitution? It was put in our Federal 
charter to save us in part from the tyranny of a 
numerical majority. Will itnot be worthless and 
contemptible if it can be thus trifled with? The 
argument against the veto is applicable to the 
Senate, and the judiciary, and degenerates this 
Government into an irresponsible despotism. [ 
know, sir, it is not in order to discuss the veto 
power, and | do not mean to do so. 

I wish, however, to say distinctly and emphat- 
ically that the exercise of the veto in this case by 
the President is perfectly constitutional, and in 
high consistency with his whole course. This 
power has been exercised too seldom in the his- 
tory of our Government, and whenever a Presi- 
dent arrays it against a dominant majority, par- 
ticularly if it be a majority of his own party, he 
deserves great credit fer firmness of purpose and 
energy of will. Clamor may rage, and declama 
tion rave itself out; the President, in this instance, 
rests upon his constitutional prerogative and his 
conscious rectitude. Sir, I say this the more 
readily because I differed from the President in 
his estimate of the claims of our citizens for 
French spoliations. What I claim for myself, 
however, I concede to him, honesty of purpose 
and purity of motive. I acted within the sphere 
of my duty, and the President within the sphere 
of his; and in his right thus to act I will unflinch- 
ingly uphold him. In this veto the President has 
signalized his administration by an act of coura- 
geous and disinterested patriotism. This I say 
regarding the claims in the aspect in which he 
regards them. I differ from the President in the 
character of these claims, but not at all as to his 
power and duty. 

Let me notice for a moment the charge of 
usurpation, brought against the President by the 
member from Ohio, (Mr. Campsetu.] Sir, the 
charge comes ungraciously from him. ‘The treaty- 
making power is lodged in the President and Sen- 
ate. Not twelve months ago we had an appro- 
priation to carry outa treaty before us. Then 

Mr. SOLLERS, (interrupting.) 1 rise to a 
point of order. I insist the gentleman from South 
Carolina is not in order in his course of remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the 
gentleman from South Carolina is wandering from 
the question before the committee. The question 
is, ** Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the committee ?’’ Does the gentleman 

from Maryland insist upon his point of order ? 

Mr. SOLLERS. I do not withdraw my objec- 
tion to this course of remark. 

Mr. KEITT. [have not a particle of objection 
to yielding the floor if the committee is ready to 
come to a vote. 

Mr. SURAUB. 1 wish to call the attention of 
the committee to a point which I have not yet 
heard discussed, nor even suggested. I would 
inquire of the Chair whether it is in order, ina 
general appropriation bill, to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to appoint commis- 
sioners? 

Mr. KEITT. Mr. Chairman, I yielded the 
floor only on the understanding that we were to 
vote on the proposition before us. 

Mr. STRAUB. I will take but a minute or 

, two, and I am sure that the gentleman will yield 
to me. 

Mr. KEITT. Certainly. 
| Mr.STRAUB. My point, is that it is not in 

order to provide in a general appropriation bill 
| for the appointment by the President of the United 
States of commissioners. Gentlemen will perceive, 
| by looking at the second section of the bill, that it 
| does provide for the appointment of commissioners. 
[Cries of ** Real it!’’ “* Read it!’’] 
| Mr. STRAUB. I will read it for the informa- 
tion of the committee. It is as follows: 





Sec. 2. and be it further enacted. That for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the provisions of this act, and to 
ascertain the full amount and validity of said claims, three 
commissioners shall be appointed by the President, by and 
| with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall meet 
at the city of Washington, on or before the first Monday in 


| October next, and, within the space of two years from the 


time of their first meeting, shall receive, examine, and de- 
cide upon the amount and validity ofall the claims included 
| within the description above mentioned ; and tlh.e Secretary 
of State is required forthwith after the passage of this act, 
to give notice of said meeting, to be published in three 


it was given to broaden and strengthen the basis |) newspapers in Washington, and in such other papers as he 
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nay think proper. The said commiscieners shall take an 
wh or affirmation, to be entered on the record of their 
yroceedings, for the faithful and diligent performance of 
r duties; and in case of the death or resignation of any 
ich commissioner, his place may be supplied by appoint- 
tas aforesaid, or by the President during the recess of 
ye Senate, of another commissioner in his stead. The 
caid commissioners shall be au .horized to hear and examine 
questions relative to the said claims, and to receive all 
ible testimony, on oath or affirmation, and all other 
proper evidence and documents concerning the same; and 
tie rules for the decision of said commissioners shall be the 
principles of justice, the law of nations, and the former 
treaties between the United States and France, to wit: the 
treaty of amity and commerce ofthe 6:h of February, 1778 


’ 


the eaty Of alliance of the same date, and the consular 
convention of the 14th of November, 1788. ‘Their decisions 
shall be in writing, and filed with their secretary, and the 


individuals interested therein shall, on demand, have acopy 
thereol; and the promulgation of the decisions of said com- 
missioners shall be in public. The said commissioners 
shall not, at any one time after the Ist day of December 
next, adjourn for a longer period than ten days, without the 
consent of the Presidentof the United States, in writing, 
first had and obtained. | 


[Cries of ** Question !”’ ‘* Question !’’] 
Mr. KEITT. I demand tellers on the question. 


Tellers were ordered; and Messrs WHEELER 
and HamiLton were appointed. 


The question was taken; and the decision of 


the Chair was sustained; the tellers having re- 
ported—ayes 103, noes not counted. 
So the amendment was ruled out of order. 


Mr. CRAIGE. Mr. Chairman, I move to in- 
sert under the heading of Northeast Executive 
Building, the following: 

For the continuation of the Treasury Building $300,000 ; 
to be expended under the direction of the President of the 
United States according to the plan proposed by Thomas 
U, Walters, architect, and approved of by the Committees 
of the Senate and [House of Rrepresentatives on Buildings 
and Grounds at the last session of Congress. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I should 
like to know under which rule that amendment 
comes in? 


The CHAIRMAN. Theamendment provides 


for the continuation of a building already begun 


by law, and the Chair decides it to be in order. 

Mr. CRAIGE. This building was commenced 
many years ago, and although its completion has 
been recommended by every Administration since, 
still, for some reason or other, Congress has not 
provided for it. At the last session of Congress, 
a bill passed the Senate for that purpose. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. This amendment 
eannot be in order here, nor anywhere else in the 
bill. It is to make a new State Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Theamendmentrelatesto 
the Northeast Executive Building. 

Mr. CRAIGE. I shall not trouble gentlemen 
with the amendment now. I shall withdraw it, 
and ask that I may be allowed the floor at an early 
day for the consideration of the bill which passed 
the Senate. I tried during the last six or seven 
weeks of the last session to get it up, and have it 
passed, but | was unsuccessful. 

Mr. LYON. I move to strike out “‘ five”’ from 
line one hundred and seventy-six, and to insert, 
in lieu thereof ‘‘seven,”’ and to add * $2,000 of 
which sum shall be expended in the increase of 
the salary of the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury;’’? so that the paragraph, if amended, will 
read as follows: 

For compensation of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, clerks, messenger, 
assistant messenger, and laborers in his office, $57,572, 
$2,000 of which sum shall be expended in the increase of 
the salary of the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. That amendment 
is clearly not in order. The salary of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury is fixed at $3,000. 
The effect of the amendment would be to change 
the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the 
amendment is not in order upon the ground that 
it does have the effect to change the existing law. 

Mr. LYON. I should like to have the 81st rule 
read, under which, I think, I can show that the 
amendment is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman appeal 
from the decision of the Chair? 

Mr. LYON. I do take an appeal, and now, 
sir, 1 desire to call the attention of the committee 
to the 8Ist rule, which is as follows: 

*< No appropriation shall be reported in such general ap- 
propriation bills, or be in order as an amendment thereto, 
for any expenditure not previously authorized by law, 
unless in continuation of appropriations for such public 
works and objects as are already in progress, and for con- 


tingencies for carrying on the several departments of the 
Government.”’ 
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_ Now, Mr. Chairman, a contingency has arisen 
since the passage of the law fixing the salary of 
this officer. 

Mr. HUGHES. What contingency? 

Mr. LYON. I will show what contingency, 
if 1 can have an opportunity. A great amount 
of additional labor has been devolved upon this 
officer under the reciprocity treaty, in collecting 
the facts and arranging them into tables. He has 
been faithful and impartial in the discharge of 
those duties, as well as those ordinarily devolving 
upon the office of Assistant Treasurer, and has 
received but $3,000, while your collectors, in dif- 
ferent places, receive $6,000 per annum. I say, 
therefore, that a contingency has arisen in conse- 
quence of the arduous and extraordinary amount 
of labor which has devolved upon this officer, 
which demands that he should receive an adequate 
compensation. He receives now $3,000. I simply 
ask that his compensation shall be increased 
$2,000 for his extraordinary service under the 
reciprocity treaty. It is a contingency that has 
never before arisen since the oflice was created, 
and may never arise again. I hope the House 
will allow this amendment to be adopted. When 
I see a man toiling for the good of the country, 
guarding the Treasury like a Cerberus, I want to 
see him fairly, honorably, and justly compensated. 
Sir, this man has labored assiduously, not only 
during the ordinary working days of the week, 
but on Sundays. [Laughter.] 

This increase has not been asked by him; the 
offering of this amendment is unknown to him. 
But, sir, [ hope, in consideration of the large 
amount of the extra services he has performed, 
the amendment will be received by the committee, 
and the decision of the Chair overruled. 

The question, ‘‘ Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the committee?’’ was 
put, and sustained. 


Mr. LILLY. I move to amend as follows: 

Atthe end of the twenty-ninth line, insert: 

Provided, That the provisions of the “joint resolution to 
fix the compensation of the employees in the legislative 
Department of the Government,’”’ approved July 20, 1854, 
be, and the same is hereby, extended to such of the clerks 
in the Executive Departments of the Governmentin Wash 
ington, as are not included in an ** An act to amend the 
third section of the act making appropriations for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of the Government for the year 
ending the J0th June, 1854, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved April 22, 1854. ; 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. That amendment 
is notin order. It is to change the existing laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the 
amendment is out of order. 

Mr. CRAIGE. I now offer the amendment 
which I proposed some time since; and I submit 
to the Chair that it is clearly in order under the 
8lst rule. The building was commenced many 
years ago, but has never been finished. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

For the continuation of the Treasury building, $300,000, 
to be expended under the direction of the President of the 
United States, according to the plan proposed by Thomas 
U. Walter, Architect, and approved by the Committees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds at the last session of Congress. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I submit that that 
amendment is not in order. No appropriation 
has been made for the continuation of this build- 
. . Ty 
ing, I think, for twelve or fifteen years. What- 
ever the original plan was, I do not know; but 
certainly it was not Mr. Walter’s. 

Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky. I desire to say 
that this appropriation is demanded by the neces- 
sities of the Department itself. The building at 
present is not lerge enough to carry on the opera- 
tions of the Department. 
enough for the clerks to perform their usual and 
ordinary duties. It is certainly one of those con- 
tingencies contemplated by the rule to which the 
gentleman from North Carolina has referred. It 
was not intended when the original appropriation 
was made that the building should be completed at 
that time; but it was to be elongated and enlarged 
as the necessities of the Government required. 


/This appropriation is simply to carry out the 


original intention of Congress, and it is clearly in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs leave to 
say that when he suggested that the amendment 
was not in order, he supposed that it referred toa 


| different building. The Chair, understanding dif- 


ferently now, is not prepared to rule the amend- 
ment out of order. 


There is not room | 
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Mr. CRAIGE. I now ask that the Clerk will 
read a letter from Mr. Walter, which | send to the 
desk, and which explains his plan. 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


AR« HITEC T’s Orrice, Ex. U. 8. Caprrot 5 ? 
W ASHineton, D. C., January 10, 1854. 4 

Str: In compliance with your request, L submit the ac- 
companying design for completing the Treasury building 
and extending i!, 80 as to embrace accommodations {vr the 
Department or State. 

The rooms in the additions are made much | irger than 
those of the present building, which, it is believed, will fa- 
cilitate the business of the Departments. 

I propose to make the rooms higher and more airy. by 
dispensing with the old method of vaulting, and introducing 
arches of short span, supported by iron girders. This plan 
is quite as strong as the ordinary arching, while it is lighter, 
and requires no piers in the corners of the rooms. It has 
also the advantage of imposing no latera) pressure on the 
walls. 

The order of architecture of the present building is neces 
sarily carried out in the additions ; I have, however, omit 
ted any more columns than seem to be required to give a 
proper effect to the elevations. 

The following statement exhibits the relative size, accom 
modations, and cost of the present building, and the pro- 
posed additions : 

Ground covered by the present building. 40,930 feet. 


do. do. ** additions....... 68,916 
Flooring in rooms of preseut building... .44,560 
do. ac * additions....... 102,200 « 
Number of roomsin present building....... 152 
do. do. < additions. ......... 88 
Cost of the present building... ..$650,000 
do. * additions.......... $1,250,000 


This estimate is founded on the supposition that the ad- 
ditions will be made of marble or granite, and the present 
building painted in imitation of the additions, 


| also submit, herewith, a sketch for new buildings for 
the War and Navy Departments, to be erected on the site 
of the present buildings, and to correspond, in general archi 


tectural finish, to those of the Treasury and State Depart- 
ments. 


These buildings will contain three hundred and sixteen 
rooms, and will cost about $1,750,000. 


In case it should be deemed expedient to provide accom 
modations in this building for the Department of the Inte 
rior, it may be done without interfering with the War and 
Navy Departments, as there are four separate entrances, 
and the room is ample. 

In these designs | contemplate covering al! the buildings 
with thick copper, laid on iron rafters ; and constructing the 
ceilings of the upper story of cast iron, similar in principle 
to the ceiling and roof of the congressional ‘ibrary, as I 
consider it important that the public buildings should be 
entirely and thoroughiy fire-proof, which they cannot be, 
if wood is used in the construction of the roofs, as has 
heretofore been the practice. 

A skylight may be made in each of the upper rooms, 
which would render them the most desirable rooms in the 
buildings, especially for topographical drawings, engrossin 
clerks, and every employment that requires a constant an 
strong light. 


I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS U. WALTER, 
Architect of Public Buildings. 


Hon. James A. Bararn, Chairmanof Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, United States Senate. 


Mr. CRAIGE, In order to satisfy the House 
of the necessity of this appropriation, I think I 
need only say, that almost every Administration 
since the building was commenced, has recom- 
mended its completion. Almost all the Depart- 
ments are suffering for want of room, and more 
especially the State Department; and this exten- 
sion is intended partly for the accommodation of 
the State Department. At the last session the 
Senate mene @ bill making this appropriation 
almost unanimously. It came to this House, and 
was referred te the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. That committee recommended 
its passage, and I have been endeavoring to get 
the Ril up, but have failed to do so. There can 

be no doubt of the propriety of the appropria- 

tion. 

Mr. LILLY. I move to amend the amend- 
ment by inserting, after the word “ President,” 
the words ‘‘ by such civil architect as he may ap- 
point by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.’’ I do not desire to discuss the question 
of civil and military superintendence at this stage 
of the session. We had a long and able discus- 
sion upon that subject last session. But I desire 

' to prevent, for the future, any military men being 
put to superintend civil works. We areabout to 
increase the Army. Now, if an increase of the 

Army is necessary, we ought certainly to cause 

the officers engaged in civil employments 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, (interrupting.) I 
think that amendment to the amendment is not in 
order. It creates a new office. The amendment 
provides for the continuation of a building. 

Mr. CRAIGE. I would say to the gentleman 
| from New Jersey that the plan for this work has 
4 been submitted by a civil architect. 
| Mr. LILLY. So was the plan for the Capitol 
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extension, but the work was afterwards placed | Mr. DAVIS. I am willing that that motion be 


under the superintendence of a military man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Asan amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from North Caro- 
Jina, (Mr. Craice,) the Chair is not prepared to 
rule the amendment of the gentleman from New 
Jersey {[Mr. Litty] out of order. 

Mr. HENN. [f wish to ask the gentleman 
from North Carolina a question: that is, whether 
the appropriation of $300,000 is enough to finish 
the building ? 

Mr. CRAIGE. No sir. We have heard the 


letter of the architect read just now, which stated | 


that it is not enough; but it is as much as the | 


architect can properly employ. pe 

Mr. HENN. And how much will it take to | 
finish the building? 

Mr. CRAIGE. Six hundred thousand dollars. | 

The question being on Mr. Litiy’s amend- | 
ment to the amendment, 

Mr. TWEED demanded tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

The question was taken; and the amendment | 
to the amendment was rejected. 

‘The question recurred on Mr. Craice’s amend- | 
ment. 

Mr. FULLER. I wish to propound a question | 
to the gentleman from North Carolina: Whether 
or not the Government is not now renting rooms | 
for the accommodation of its officers, and also 
what number of persons are thus accommodated 
in rented buildings? 

Mr. CRAIGE. The Government is compelled 
at present to rent rooms in this city for the accom- 
modation of its officers. I do not know exactly 
what number of officials are thus accommodated, | 
but the number is very large. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the 
amendment of thegentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of Ohio, demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. 
mittee do now rise. 

{Cries of ** Oh, no; let us finish !’’] 

‘The question was taken on Mr. Davis’s motion; 
and it was agreed to. 


I move that the com- 


| 
| 


So the committee rose; and Mr. Jones, of Ten- || 


| made. 


Mr. UPHAM. May] ask the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hueues] whether he will with- 
draw his motion, so as to allow me to introduce a 


| motion which will occupy only a moment. 


The SPEAKER protempore. If the gentleman 
from New York even were to withdraw his mo- 
tion, no other motion can be received, unless, by 
the unanimous consent of the House, the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Davis] to 
suspend the rules, go over. 

Mr. UPHAM. I wish, by the unanimous 
consent of the House, to ask for the appointment 


| of a clerk to the Committee on the Smithsonian 


Institution. We have been at work nearly one 
month, most laboriously, and have been compelled 
to employ a clerk, and sometimes more than one. 
I have not had an opportunity to bring my motion 
for the appointment of a clerk before the House, 
because every morning gentlemen insisted on the 
regular order of business; and 1 now ask the 
House to allow that committee to employ a clerk. 

[General cries of ‘*Oh yes—let them have a 
clerk !’’] 

Mr. FLUGHES. If the House give unanimous 
consent to the gentleman’s proposition, I wiil with- 
draw the motion to adjourn. 


Mr. PERKINS, of New York, and others. I 


| object. 


| 


nessee, having taken the chair as Speaker pro,’ 


tempore, the Chairman of the committee reported 
that the Committee of the Whole on the state of | 
the Union had had under consideration the state 
of the Union generally, and particularly House 


matic expenses of the Government, and had come | 
to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. KEITY. I move that the House do now, 
adjourn. 

{Several Mempenrs. I hope the gentleman will | 
withdraw that motion for a moment. ] 

Mr. KEITT. Very well. I withdraw the 
motion for these gentlemen. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I ask the unanimous 
consent of the House to introduce a bill from the 
Committee for the District of Columbia, for the | 
purpose of organizing an institution for the insane 
of the Army and Navy and of the District of 
Columbia. I ask to introduce it, so that it may | 
be put upon its passage. It can be disposed of in 
a few minutes. 

Mr. LYON. I object. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then I ask that the rules of the 
House be suspended, so as to enable me to intro- 
duce the bill. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
now adjourn. 

Mr. HAVEN. I should like to inquire of the 
gentleman from Indiana if this is the bill to regu- 
late the administration of affairs over the Lunatic 
Asylum? 

Mr. DAVIS. I answer the gentleman it is. 

Mr. HAVEN. Then I hope it will be received. 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; because it is a matter of 
public necessity. 1 wish, Mr. Speaker, before the 
question is put, to make a few remarks. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Oh, yes; we can pass this 
bill in ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. With the consent 
of the House the gentleman from Indiana can 
make his remarks, but not otherwise, as the 
motion to suspend the rules is not debatable. 

Mr. HUGHES. With the consent of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 





I move that the House do 


1 





Mr. UPHAM. ThenI move that the rules be 


| suspended, to enable me to submit my proposition. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. That cannot be 
done, as there is a motion to suspend the rules 
pending. 

Mr. HUGHES. 
adjourn. 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. 

The House thereupon, at three o’clock and 
forty-five minutes, adjourned till to-morrow, at 
eleven o’clock, a. m. 


I now renew my motion to 
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Mr. WALKER. Iam requested to withdraw 
from the files of the Senate the papers in the cage 
of J. M. Crane. This matter was referred to the 
Committee on Claims, as the Senator from Penn. 
sylvania [Mr. Bropueap] will probably recollect. 
It was a claim for printing in California, and on it 
there has been, as | understand, an adverse report. 
Iam requested to withdraw the papers with a 
view to get possession of the vouchers, with the 
hope of having the matter settled either by the 
public authorities of California, or the assignee of 
the claim. 

The PRESIDENT. There having been an 
adverse report, it requires unanimous consent, [f 
there be no objection the order will be made. 

There was no objection. 


CASTNER HANWAY. 

Mr. COOPER. I am requested to present the 
memorial of Castner Hanway, of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, praying to be indemnified for the 
expenses to which he was subjected by his im- 
prisonment in Philadelphia on the charge of high 
treason. 1 desire briefly to state the circumstances 
of the case. 

On the 12th of September, 1852, Castner Han- 
way was charged with the commission of high 
treason against the United States. lie was com- 
mitted to prison, where he remained until some- 
time in November, when he was put upon trial, 
and was finally acquitted. He was over three 
months in prison, and was put to very great ex- 
pense in procuring witnesses for the purpose of 
proving his innocence of the charge which wus 
imputed to him. He was acquitted by the jury. 
He asks that he may be refunded the expenses, 
which amounted to something over $3,000. I will 
state that, in similar cases, under the decision of 
other tribunals, parties indicted for treason have 
been allowed pay for their witnesses. Judge Mar- 
shall, on thetrial of Burr, at Richmond, ordered 
the marshal to furnish in advance the pay to the 
witnesses of the defendant, and that decision of 


| Judge Marshall was followed in other cases; but 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 


Senate a message from the President of the United 


bill (No. 569) to provide for the civil and diplo- || States, communicating a letter of the Secretary of 


the Interior, asking for an appropriation to supply 
a deficit in the amount held on Indian account, 
caused by the failure of Selden, Withers & Co., 
with whom it was deposited; which was referred 


to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be 


printed. 

Also, areport of the Secretary of the Navy, 
communicating, in compliance with a resolution 
of the Senate, copies of all surveys and reports in 
that Department upon the fitness of the harbor of 
Brunswick, in Georgia, for a naval depot, and 
the opinion of the Department on the propriety of 
establishing such a depot at that place; which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Also, a letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
accompanied by eighty copies of the Navy Register 
for the year 1855; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

PETITIONS, ETC. | 


Mr. BRODHEAD presented the proceedings 
of the National Convention of the Soldiers of the 
War of 1812, held at the Presbyterian Church on 


| Four-and-a-half street, in the city of Washington, 


on the 8th of January, 1855; which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, moved that the pe- 
tition of James Thompson and others, practical 
engineers, engaged in steamboat navigation on the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, praying an appro- | 
priation to test Miller’s steam-condenser, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce; which 
was agreed to. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion by Mr. MALLORY, it was 


Ordered, That James P. Lightbourne have leave to with- 


draw his petition and papers. 


On motion by Mr. GWIN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Roger B. Ironside be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


when the application was made to Judges Grier 
and Kane, at Philadelphia, they did not find them- 
selves warranted in making the order which was 
prayed for by Elanway’s counsel, and he was 
obliged to pay the whole amount himself, It en- 
tirely beggared the man. That [ know. You 
know that I do notsympathize with infractions of 
the lawin that way; but this man was acquitted. 
Elis case was really a hard one. It was clearly 
made manifest that he was a man of exemplary 
character, always enjoying the confidence of all 
classes in the community asa peaceful and up- 
right man. I do think, therefore, that Congress 
ought to make thecompensation. I move thatthe 
memorial be referred to the Committee on the Ju- 


| diciary who, 1 hope, will take favorable action 


upon it. 
The memorial was so referred. 


REPORTS FROM STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Mr. MALLORY, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, towhom was referred the petition of Dom- 
inic Lynch, praying to be allowed pay as a mas- 
ter, while he acted in that capacity on board the 
United States schooner Shark in 1840-’41, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon; which was or- 
dered to be be printed. 

Mr. MASON, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to whom was referred the petition of 
Thomas W. Mather, of New York, and William 
R. Glover, of Kentucky, merchants trading in 
Mexico, praying indemnity for property forcibly 
seized by officials of that Republic, submitted an 
adverse report thereon; which was ordered to be 
printed. 

He also, from same committee, to whom was 
referred the petition of George P. Marsh, min- 
ister resident to the Ottoman Porte, under the act 
of August 11, 1848, imposing judicial duties on the 
minister, and for services under a special mission 


| to the Government of Greece, submitted a report, 


accompanied by a bill for his relief; which was 


read, and passed toa second reading. The report 


was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TOUCEY, from the Committee on Finance, 
to whom was referred a joint resolution for the 
relief of Theodore Adams, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration, and that it be re- 


| ferred to the Committee on Claims; which was 
| agreed to. 


Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Revolu- 
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tionary Claims, to whom was referred the bill of 
the Llouse for the relief of Charles J. Davis, ad- 
ministrator of Captain John Davis, an officer in 
the war of the Revolution, reported it back with- 
out amendment. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION BILL. 


A message was received from the House of 
Representatives, by Mr. Forney, their Clerk, an- 
nouncing that they, on reconsideration of the bil 
of the House entitled ‘‘ an act to provide for the 
ascertainment and satisfaction of claims of Amer- 
ican citizens for spoliations committed by the 
French prior to the 3lst of July, 1801,’ returned 
on the 17th instant by the President of the United 
States, with his objections thereto, had refused to 
pass the same. 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 


Mr. BROWN. At the close of the short ses- | 
sions heretofore, as we all know, it has been the 
practice to sit over until the 4th day of March at 
twelve o’clock. The 4th day of March this year 
comes on Sunday. If we sit until twelve o’clock 
on the 4th of March this year we shall violate the 
Sabbath. To obviate a difficulty of that sort, I 
propose to take time by the forelock, and provide 
that we shall adjourn at twelve o’clock on Satur- 
day night. I therefore offer the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, (the House of Representatives concurring,) 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Repgsesentatives adjourn their respective Houses 
sine die on the night of the 3d of March, at twelve o’clock. 

Mr. WELLER. I shall object to the consid- 
eration of that resolution until the Senate agree to 
pass my resolution to meet at eleven o’clock in 
the morning. If we adopt that order, we can get 
through our business by the time which the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi mentions. 

The resolution lies over one day under the rule. 


SLOOP OF WAR ALBANY. | 
Mr. SEWARD submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent: | 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be required to 
communicate to the Senate a copy of the order issued by 
the Navy Department to the officer in command of the | 
home squadron, in pursuance of which the United States 
sloop ot war Albany was ordered, on her last cruise, to 
Carthagena and Aspinwall, &c. ; also, of the orders given 
by such officer, to Commander Gerry, to proceed upor 
such cruise; and also, of any reports or letters from the 
captain of the Albany, or others, respecting the condition 
of the Albany, or the necessity of repairs to said vessel. 


Mr. WELLER. I know nothing about the 
character of those instructions, but | can readily 
conceive that there may be something of a private 
character, the exposure of which would be incom- 
patible with the public interest. Therefore, | 
should prefer that the call be made on the Presi- 
dent, with the usual qualification that the inform- 
ation be communicated if not incompatible with 
the public interest. 

Mr. SEWARD. I modify the resolution in 
that way. 

The resolution was so amended and agreed to. 


MRS. M’CLELLAN. 


Mr. JONES, of Iowa. 1 desire now to call up 
the bill which I yesterday morning reported from 
the Committee on Pensions, for the relief of Mrs. 
J. Josephine McClellan. No one will object to it. 
It was yesterday morning laid over, on the objec- 
tion of my colleague on the committee, the Senator | 
from Alabama, [Mr. Ciay.] He has examined 
the matter, and is now willing to let it pass. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It will direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to pay to Mrs. McClel- | 
lan, widow of Brevet Lieutenant Colonel John 
McClellan, late of the corps of topographical en- 
gineers, half of the monthly pay to which her hus- 
oand was entitled at the time.of his death, for five 
years from the date of the death of her husband, 
and in case of her death or intermarriage before the 
expiration of the five years, it is to enure for the 
balance of the term to his child or children under | 
sixteen years of age. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. ~ 


THE EMIGRANT PASSENGER BILL. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Mr. President, I regret to 
find myself compelled to ask the attention of the 
Senate this morning for a very few minutes, to a |, 


THE CONG 





matter personal to an esteemed colleague of ours, 
now absent from the Senate. I refer to the Sen- 
ator from New York, (Mr. Fisu.] I have had 
my attention called to the proceedings of a meeting 
of merchants, held in the city of New York, upon 
the subject of the passenger laws, and the speech 
made at that meeting by Mr. Grinnell, a well 
known merchant of New York, in which the ab- 
sent Senator [ Mr. F isn] is accused of having acted 
with duplicity towards a committee of merchants, 
who were present here, upon the subject of that 
bill. This accusation of intentional duplicity is 
indorsed at the same meeting by Mr. Mortimer 
Livingston, another merchant. In the speeches 
made at that meeting, my name cccurs in connec- 
tion with the conversation which took place be- 
tween Mr. Fisn and that committee of merchants, 
and, therefore, it becomes incumbent on me, as a 
duty, to defend the reputation of our absent col- 
league from imputations which I consider to be 
entirely unjust and ill-founded. 

The Senate will remember that, at our last ses- 
sion, the Senator from New York [Mr. Fisu] 
moved the appointment of a select committee for 
the purpose of gathering the information necessary 
for a general revisal of the laws regulating the 
transportation of emigrants in vessels across the 
Atlantic. The Senate will also remember that a 
large amount of information was accumulated by 
the committee, of which that Senator was named 
chairman, and was partially embodied in the re- 
port which I hold in my hand, which was made 
at the close of the last session. That report was 
accompanied by a bill; and in that bill new and, 
as the select committee deemed, efficient safe- 
guards for the protection of the life and health of 
the emigrants were provided. Very soon it be- 
came obvious to the members of the committee 
that the merchants engaged in the transportation 
of these emigrant passengers were dissatisfied with 
the bill. It was natural that they should be so. 
The bill proposed to impose upon them additional 
expenses. It proposed to reduce the number of 
emigrants which they had previously by law been 
allowed to carry on board of their vessels; and it 
had reference rather to those provisions which 
were necessary for securing the life and comforts 
of the emigrant passenger than the interests of the 
owners of the vessels. Additional expense is en- 
tailed upon the owners,and diminished remunera- 
tion allowed for the passengers. A violent oppo- 
sition sprung up to the bill; and especially to one 
feature of it, which was made the subject of special 
remark in this meeting, and ridiculed in every man- 
ner in which it was possible for the speakers to 
ridicule it, and to which it is my intention now to 
draw the attention of the Senate. 

In the course of our investigation upon this 
subject we ascertained that a provision had been 
adopted into the system by which convicts and 
emigrants were carried from Great Britain to her 
colonies in the South Seas, and by which instead 
of the passenger money being paid to the owners 
of the vessel according to the number of passen- 
gers received on board, they were paid only for 
the number who were delivered at the expiration 
of the voyage, thereby involving in the protection 
and security of the passengers that principle of self 
interest, which is the best and most effectual 
guard in cases of this kind as is evidenced by the 
experience of all mankind. I hold in my hand 
that report, and I will trouble the Senate by read- 
ing a few extracts from it. The evidence 1s most 
abundant to support the passage which I shall 
read: 


‘< Ttis stated that when the system of transportation was 
first adopted, in some of the earlier voyages, full one half 
of those who embarked were lost; later, on the passage 
to New South Wales, as in the Hillsborough, out of three 
hundred and six who embarked, one hundred were lost; 
and, in another ship, the Atlas, out of one hundred and 
seventy-five embarked, sixty-one were lost. Yet, there were 
no omissions palpable to common observation, or which 
could be distinctly proved as matter of crimination to 
which responsibility might be attached. The shippers 
were, no doubt, honorable men, chargeable with no con- 
scious designs against the lives of the human beings com- 
mited to their care, and with no unusual omissions; but 
their thoughts were directed by their interests, exclusively 
to profits; they got as much freight as they could, and they 
saw no reason why convicts and emigrants should not put 
up with temporary inconveniences, to make room tor 
cargo. 

“‘ By a simple change, (based on the principle of self- 
interest, the most uniform, general, and when properly 
directed, really peneficent of all principles of action,) by 
the short alterations of the terms of the contract, 80 as to 
apply the motive where alone there was the effectual meang 
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of prevention, by engaging to pay for those landed alive 
instead of paying for : 


all those embarked, these ¢ xtreme 


horrors were arrested; the generation of ¢ xtensive mortal 
epidemics was, in a short time, prevented, and clean bills 
of health might have been given to all the shins which 


before would have been entitle d to none. From the re port 
| 


of the select committee on tr insportauons, in the year Isi2 
it appears that in one period, name ly, from 1795 to 18 - 
out of three thousand eight hundred and tharty.three con- 
victs embarked, three hundred and eighty-five died. be ing 


nearly one bn ten. But since 1501, after the principle of 
responsibility began to be applied, out of two thousand 
three hundred and ninety-eight embarked, only fifty-iwo 
have died, being one in forty-six. The improvement has 
continued up to the present ime, when it amounts only to 
one and a half per centum, or even lower than the ave rage 
mortality of such a class living on shore.”’ 

Now, Mr. President, it was against the adop- 
tion of this principle in the bill, for the protection 
of passenger emigrants, that the merchants of 
New York arrayed themselves in that meeting, 
and arrayed themselves in their private arrange- 
ments, which resulted in their sending a committee 
here for the purpose of embarrassing the adoption 
of the principle. My colleague on the select com- 
mittee was aware of this attempt on the part of 
the merchants to oppose the adoption of the prin- 
ciple. Being compelled by ill health to absent 
himself for the remainder of the session, and it 
being perfectly obvious to all that no general bill 
like that which was reported, consisting of a large 
number of sections, and requiring minute investi- 
gation, and probably a long debate, could be passed 
during the remainder of the session, he requested 
me, before leaving, to watch over it. I concurred 
fully in his views; | agreed with him that this 
principle ought to be adopted; and if from any- 
thing that l have said before on this floor, the 
inference has been drawn that I acted only in his 
behalf, and without concurring with him in that 
opinion, that inference is notwellfounded. I fully 
agree with him as to the propriety and necessity 
for such a safeguard as this in the adoption of any 
bill which may hereafter be passed onthe subject. 

About the period of his departure a committee 
of merchants from New York reached here with 
aview of obviating some pressing difficulues which 
were then weighing upon the mercantile and ship- 
ping interest. ‘The difficulties ar. se from the fact 
that a change had been made in the construction 
of the passenger law in the Treasury Department, 
by which a number of vessels belonging to mer- 
chants in all our ports had been seized for a vio- 
lation of the provisions of that law, provisions 
which had hitherto been liberally interpreted, and 
the violations of which, if any existed at all, had 
been unnoticed. The Senator from New York 
[Mr. Fis] agreed with me in preparing a law for 
the remission of the penalties, and for a tempo- 
rary relief to that interest, but agreed with me that 
it would be injudicious to allow any general pas- 
senger bill to pass at the present session without 
the improvements and modifications suggested by 
the select committee being embraced init. He 
left here with these impressions, I sharing them 
with him. After his departure a bill was brought 
forward, stated to have been prepared with the 
concurrence of the Treasury Department, and 
that of the merchants of New York, providing for 
a general revision of the passenger laws. I ob- 
jected to the reporting of that bill, which was 
brought forward first by the Senator’s colleague 
from New York, [Mr. Sewarp;]| but I withdrew 
my objection on being informed, from sources 
which I believed to be entitled to credit, that Mr. 
Fisn had waived his objection, and was willing to 
try the success of his bill at the next session. 
After withdrawing that objection, | heard from 
the Senator, by a letter dated at Charleston, in 
which he stated that he had heard of the existence 
of such rumors; that they were unfounded; that 
he still adhered in principle to the provisions of 
his own bill, and left me to be guided, as regards 
my own course, by my own opinions and convic- 
tions on the subject. 

Under these circumstances I stated to the Sen- 
ate, the other day, that I should oppose the pas- 
sage of the bill reported from the Committee on 
Commerce. On my opposition it went over. [ 
now find myself complimented in these speeches 
as the true friend of the mercantile interest, on the 
ground that I made the opposition solely on ac- 
count of the Senator from New York, [Mr. Fisu,) 
and he is charged with duplicity. I can take no 
share of the compliment under such circumstances 
to myeelf. 1 agree fully with the Senator fMr. 
_ Fisa] in his conviction as to the necessity of such 
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a provision as the select committee + peg As 
regards the charge made against him I feel bound 


to say here, for those who may not know him so | 


well as heis known by his colleagues on this floor, 
what it would otherwise be unnecessary to say, 
that there is not the slightest shadow, in my est- 
mation, for such an accusation being made against 
him. It will Gnd no credit here among those who 
know him well. It can find no credit among per- 
sous who have watched his course in relation to 
this bill, in which the best interests of humanity 
pre involved. {tis to be regretted that the gentle- 
men whose interests are so deeply involved ina 
mensure of this kind, should be blinded by self- 
interest to such an extent as to permit themselves 
to make use of such language in regard to an hon- 


orable gentleman, who is not present to defend | 


himeelf, 

Mr. HAMLIN, chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce, desired to enter upon an explanation; | 
but, as Mr. Cass desired to speak on another 
subject, and as Mr. Sewarp also sought the floor, 
he yielded, and Mr. Cass also deferred the com- 
mencement of his speech. 

Mr. SEWARD. 
sion, and to my colleague. I was not an indiffer- | 
ent observer of the proceedings and debates in the 
meeting to which the honovable Senator has refer- 
red. if | had been so indifferent, still I could not 
have pleaded ignorance, because I have been called | 
upon by some friends of my colleague in the city 
of New York, to allude to that meeting, and to | 
vindicate him against the censures passed upon | 
hon there. I have refrained from doing so, for 
the same reason that I always refrain from making | 
personal explanations in regard to myself on this | 
floor. What was said of him, was said in the | 
iixchange, among the merchants, ship-masters, | 
and ship-owners of the city of New York; and 
however large its circulation, it would have made 
but a limited impression upon the public mind. I | 
thought that, to bring it up here, would have been 
to give ita wider circulation and greater notoriety. | 
l’or myself, if all the merchants in the city of | 
New York should denounce meinthe Exchange, | 
charging me with duplicity, or even crime, and | 
if all the citizens of New York should assemble in 
Castle Garden, and charge me with disloyalty to 
my country and society, it would not wring from 
mean acknowledgment that I was bound to ex- 
plain. ‘To all such charges, my life must be my 
answer. 

Sir, | know, in regard to my distinguished and | 
esteemed colleague, that his life is a full answer to 
every charge of duplicity which may be brought 
against him. He has held the office of the chief 
magistrate of the State of New York, and now 
holds one of the most eminent trusts here which | 
she can confer uponany of hercitizens. No more 
honest man has ever filled the first trust since his 
own distinguished ancestor, Peter Stuyvesant, of | 
immortal memory, and immortal, because he was | 
an honest man. I knew, sir, that there was in 
the character of my colleague that which would 
shield him from any aspersions. 

lam, at the same time, bound to say, that this 
is a matter occurring between him and those who 
must necessarily be regarded as more immediately 
his constituents, and thatall the persons who made 
these accusations against him are his own per- 
sonal friends. It is proper that I should state that 
lam nota resident of the city of New York, but 
that my residence is in the interior of the State, 
where { am more remote from the city of New 
York, than | am when in attendance upon my 
duties here. 

The subject of immigrant passenger laws, which 
is a very important one, affecting peculiarly the 
interests of that portion of the State in which my 
colleague resides, was brought by him to the 
attention of the Senate at the last session. An 
elaborate report was made, and in pursuance of 
the principles of that report a bill was prepared 


[ wish to address a very few | 
remarks to the Senate, which are due to the occa- | 





by him. When he was about leaving here, he 
informed me that one of the considerations which 


made him reluctant to depart, was the unpleasant | 


circumstance of leaving that bill not to be acted 
upon at the present session; and distinctly told | 
me it wvuld not be brought up for consideration. | 
When he was about leaving, a committee of the | 
merghants of New York were here, complaining | 
of embarrassments, resulting from what they sup- 


posed to be a misconstruction of an ancient law. |, 


They applied to me to introduce a bill which would 
relieve them from those difficulties, and they as- 
sured me that the bill which they proposed had 
been prepared at the Treasury Department. 

There remained but one thing more, and that 
was, to explain to them explicitly that, under the 
circumstances, [ would have nothing to do with 
that subject if the new measure conflicted with the 
bill of my colleague, which he presented from the 
select committee. That was understood by them. 
They returned to me, and notified me that he had 
assented, and I understood that the matter of 
which the bill was composed did not interfere 
with the one which he had prepared, and which he 
was willing to have the consideration of postponed 
until another session. Under these circumstances, 
and especially having that assurance, | brought 
the bill in, and was pressing to have it passed, 
when the Senator from Louisiana rose and made 
the objection in my colleague’s name and behalf, 
very properly; and thereupon I at once declined to 
press the bill; and there the matter has remained 
until this time. 

While I have thus paid a tribute which is due 
to my esteemed and distinguished colleague, it is 
due alike to the character of those gentlemen who 
have participated in the meeting inthe city of New 
York, to say that there are no more honorable, no 
more just, no more intelligent men, no men whom 
my coileague holds in higher respect. Moses H. 
Grinnell, Thomas Tilerton, and Mortimer Liv- 
ingston are names that are identical with justice, 
honor, truth, manhood. It is manifest that there 
is amisapprehension between him and them. We 
cannot explain it here because we know nothing 
of the communication which passed between them 
and my colleague. I have not the least doubt, 


when this subject shall have been passed by here, | 


and it shall come to the knowledge of my colleague 
in his travels abroad for his health, such mutual 
explanation will be made as will be satisfactory 
on both sides, and while his character will be pro- 
tected and vindicated, their own sincerity and 
truthfulness will remain stainless. 

Mr. GWIN. I moved to commit this bill to 
the Committee on Commerce. The honorable 
Senator from New York [Mr. Fisn] is a member 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs, of which 1am 
chairman; and I was requested to move to commit 
the bill, which I did, without the slightest know!- 
edge of any such conflict as this. Il thought the 
friends of the bill had it so arranged as to prevent 
any difficulty. I meant no reflection on my friend 
from New York [Mr. Fisu] by the motion which 
I made. 


INTERFERENCE OF FOREIGN POWERS. 


Mr. CASS. Mr. President, during the last 
session of Congress I took occasion, in some re- 
marks here, to call the attention of the Senate to 
an extraordinary declaration, made by Lord Clar- 
endon, in the British House of Peers, in these 
words: 

‘“ Your Lordships would be glad also to hear that the 
union of the two Governments (of Frayce and England) is 
not confined to the Eastern question, but that the habit of 

| a good understanding between them has become general on 
all matters of policy, and extends to all parts of the world ; 
and that, on the question of policy, there is no part of the 


|| world, in either hemisphere, with regard to which we are 


not entirely in accord. ’”? 


|| ‘There is no misunderstanding the nature of this 


annunciation, The speaker was most unfortunate 
in the language he employed, if it does not dis- 
| tinctly make known that France and England have 
_ been looking at the various questions, concerning 


| the foreign relations of other countries, in both | 


hemispheres, and that they have discussed them— 


|| for discussion must precede arrangement—and 


| have come to a mutval accord in relation to them. 


| As was well remarked by a prominent New York | 


journal, in some judicious observations upon this 
subject, ‘‘the language of Lord Clarendon is sus- 


_ ceptible of but one possible construction. It was 
|| in itself a general threat of armed intervention, 


avowing the purpose to enforce the views of 'rance 
and England by armed attack upon any inde- 
pendent nation, which declined to accept her dual 
dictatorship.”’ My object in bringing this subject 
before the Senate was, that the attention of the 
Government and country might be directed to this | 
authoritative avowal of a course of policy, deeply 
affecting our interests and our honor. 
Doubts have been expressed as to the extent of | 


Lord Clarendon’s meaning, though such doubts || 
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must arise from exterior circumstances, and among 
others from the strangeness of the procedure. 
rather than from any uncertainty in the language 
itself. Recently, however, a State paper has ap. 
peared from a still higher quarter, which comes 
to confirm, ina striking degree, the construction 
put in the United States upon the words of Lord 
Clarendon, and leaves no room to doubt, what 
has been this good understanding, and how far it 
reaches. The French Emperor, in his address to 
the Legislative Chambers on the 26th of December 
last, thus spoke: 

‘* What firmer bonds can there in fact be, than those 
bearing the names of victories belonging to the two armies, 


recalling a common glory? than the same anxieties and the 
same hopes, agitating the two countries? than the same 


views and the same intentions, animating the two Goverp- - 


ments in every corner of the globe ?’’ 


Sur tous les points du globe, are the comprehen- 
sive words—literally, all the points of the globe. 
The language here used, with respect to this union 
of policy, is identical in its meaning with that 
employed by Lord Clarendon, and it was used at 
the first legislative convocation after the British 
Secretary of State had publicly proclaimed the 
same sentiments. And it is a significant fact, 
that the address of the Emperor must have been 
under consideration at the time Lord Palmers- 
ton visited Paris, and when the British states- 
man was reported to be in the habit of daily 
intercourse with the French Ruler. 1 suppose, 
that among the strong points of Lord Palmerston’s 
character, there is none stronger than his bitter 
aversion to this country, which he probably dis- 
likes with a concentration of feeling, rare even 
among English politicians; and it is worthy of 
observation, that this declaration of the adhesion 
of France toa combination with England, was 
pronounced, not only after Lord Clarendon had 
made known through the House of Peers the 
views of the British Cabinet, but after their effect 
in this country, and the conviction they were in- 
tended to be words of warning—of threatening, 


| rather—to us, were well understood in France and 


| England. 


But this circumstance occasioned no 
change in the terms of the Imperial avowal, which 
was as comprehensive and as offensive, as those 
heard in the House of Lords. Had the intention 
of the parties been misunderstood, and offense 
taken where none was designed, the address of the 
Emperor would have furnished a proper oppor- 
tunity todo justice to the policy of the two united 
Powers. Instead of this, sir, the objects of the 
obnoxious combination are repeated, apparently 
with as much complacency, as though they met 
the approbation of the world. 

I do not know that the French Emperor has 
written any letter, disavowing the obvious mean- 
ing of his language. He is not very likely to do 
so. Tenacity of purpose is part of his moral 
temperament. Though these designs may not be 
sufficiently grave in their object, nor distinct in 
their avowal, to attract the attention of American 
patriotism, yet they have not escaped the vigilance 
of Spanish jealousy, the more gratified, as the 
more diffculties beset our path. The Spanish 
views of this united action are clearly given in 
the Diario de la Marina of January 23, 1855, a 
journal published at Havana, and under the con- 


trol of the Government. It no doubt speaks the 


sentiments of the Madrid statesmen. It con- 
siders the declaration of the French Emperor a 
remarkable one, but not of a natnre to justify 
American sympathy for Russia, while admitting 
that, after curbing the ambition of the Czar, the 
formidable Jeague may be directed to check the 
aggrandizement of the United States. Words, 
it says, uttered, on so solemn an occasion by a 
man of Louis Napoleon’s fixed purposes, cannot 


| be unmeaning. The Diario continues: 


** This intimate accord of the two great Powers implies 
the adoption of a political system, based on general princi- 
ples, the first evidence of which consists in the pending 
contest. Resistance to the views of Russia cannot be an 
isolated fact. The bitter warfare calling for efforts and sac- 
rifices so great has an especial character, and is gradually 
drawing the support of all civilized Europe.” ‘‘ [tis a war, 
to support justice, to establish the principles of international 
law, and to maintain the just balance of power. Itis a war 
which sanctions the progress of modern civilization, and 
which will have to be renewed, whenever its fundamental 
maxims shall appear to be in danger of being overturned,” 
&e. 

‘< Now, there is no threat in this, for whoever is willing 
to respect the conservative principles, the practice of which 
redounds to universal advantage. But for the advocates of 
the celebrated Monroe doctrine, according to their last and 
elastic interpretations, and for those who, in a different 
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.ene, would wish to imitate the conduct of Russia, and 
riuate a whole continent, without obstac'e, there is no 
t that this European system must be exceedingly dis 


be. 


And why this authoritative annunciation by 
these two great Governments? He who runs 
may read the purpose. It was made to the Uni- 
ted States; for, in fact, they alone were seriously 

erested init, and it was hoped, that the knowl- 
edge of such a formidable combination to prevent 

eggrandizement would turn us from our 
urse, wherever we might have such a purpose, 
and thus accomplish the object by words instead 
of deeds. That the progress of our country and 
the success of our political institutions have ex- 
cited alarm among the Governments of the Old 
World, no American can doubt. Contempt and 
aversion were the sentiments felt towards us, 
especially in England, at the commencement of our 
career. ‘Theaversion remains, having grown with 
our growth and strengthened with our strength; 
but contempt has given place to apprehension, and 
there is no question, but that the most practicable 
plan to check our power and prosperity,is nowa 
problem of deep importance in Europe. Not with 
the people; we have their good will and sympa- 
thies, but with the statesmen, imbued with the 
love of the few and the hatred of the many, who 
foresee, if they do not see, the danger of our ex- 
ample. I shall not go far back in search of proofs 
of the truth of this assertion. Time would fail 
me; nor, indeed, canitbenecessary. I shall pass 
by the numerous facts establishing it, which our 
foreign policy exhibits, and come at once to the 
period, when a more intimate union between France 
and England sprung up, bringing withitan identity 
of views and action with respect to the United 
States. 

A few years since, in commenting upon the 
declaration made by Mr. Polk, concerning the 
exclusion of European intervention from this con- 
tinent, M. Guizot, in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, broached the plan of an American bal- 
ance of power, to be preserved, when necessary, 
by the interposition of the Governments of Eu- 
rope. Upon that occasion the French Premier 
said: **It is, in fact, advisable to multiply in 
America the number of independent States,’”’ and 
if this process of multiplication could go on, till it 
reduced the United States to their political con- 
stituent elements, thus adding their thirty-one 
members to the list of American Sovereignties, a 
balance of power would, indeed, be manufactured, 





which the finger of France or England might ele- | 


vate or depress at pleasure. A consummation 
devoutly to be wished for at St. James and at the 
Tuilleries. 

On that memorable occasion, M. Thiers dis- 
played nobler sentiments, and advocated a more 
just, as well asa wiser policy. He rebuked his 
great rival for his narrow views and his subser- 
viency to England. He condemned the opposi- 
tion to the annexation of Texas to the United 
States, dealing with it as an English measure, 
which France should have indignantly repudiated. 
He remarked: 

“It has been objected that the annexation of Texas to 
the United States disturbed the balance of power in Amer- 
ica. Itis, | must confess, the first time I ever heard this 
equilibrium spoken of, Tcan fully comprehend a balance 
of power in Europe, &c., but [ will ask, What are we to do 
with America in that respect? ‘The honorable M. Guizot 
is afraid, that the Spanish race will be annihilated by the 
Anglo-American one. Oh, when that time comes, when 
the United States, like England, shall have one hundred 
ships of the line and two hundred frigates, when they no 
longer shall profess the principle that the flag shall cover 
the merchandise, then the European equilibrium may go 
to the assistance of that of America.”? 

‘The conduct of France,’’ continued the ex-Minister, 


‘‘in the affair of Texas, has been the purchase-money paid 
for the right ofsearch.”? 


In some remarks in the Paris Constitutionnel 
upon this discussion, the distinction is well taken 
between the French Government and the French 
— in all questions of united action with Eng- 
and against the United States, and this distinction 
is just as true and important now, when Louis 
Napoleon has joined perfide Albion—the old Gallic 
epithet of aversion—in all her jealous projects 
against the United States, as wher Louis Philippe 
lent himself to the same policy. Thus speaks the 
Constitutionnel: 

‘* France and the United States are natural allies, whom 


neither the faults, nor the errors of their Governments can 
separate. 


‘* The Government of France may protest against the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States, but such a measure, 


as M. Guizot will soon discover, finds no favor with the 
French. Whatever influence may prevail to endeavor to 
estrange their feelings from us, and to transfer them to the 
British, will be siguaily defeated in the end.” 


This policy of united action on the part of these 
two great Powers, applied in this case toa particu- 
lar emergency, is now announced by the Govern- 
ments of France and England as a permanent ar- 
rangement, extending through the world. Ino the 
intercourse of diplomacy, there is said to be ‘a 
language official anda language confidential.’’ So 
the United States were told many years since, by 


. 


high authority, and under ciccumstances, which 
rendered this canon of interpretation equally re- 
markale for the sincerity of the avowal, and for 
the bold contempt of common honesty, it inculca- 
ted. If the benefit of some such convenient gloss- 
ary is not called in, by which deceptive explana- 
tions may be made to take the place of explicit 
declarations, we may well look around us and ex- 
amine our true positiou—a position menaced by a 
new combination reaching every corner of the globe, 
to adopt the phraseology of one of the parties, and 
all parts of the world, to borrow fromthe other. It 
is a new treaty of Pilnitz to control our destiny. 
Not a whit better in principle, than its notorious 
predecessor. But it is entitled to the merit of bold 
and open arrogance. Similar arrangements, like 
those of 1791 and of 1854, are sometimes formed, 
but rarely are they spread before the world. The 
profligacy of the design imposes prudent, if not 
precautionary secrecy. It is a tribute to public 
morality, which is feared while it is outraged. 
We have lived to see even this slight barrier pros- 
trated. There is no other nation, east, west, 
south, or north, but this Republic, against which 
this combination was formed, or to which these 
minatory words were spoken. In the old conti- 
nent, they have no application, for Europe is at 
the mercy of the five Powers, as they call them- 
selves—the five Dictatoys, as they should be called; 
a coalition, interrupted, indeed, by the existing 
war, but sure to resume its work of direction 
on the advent of peace. As to Asia and Africa, 
which furnish fields for the harvest of annexation, 
to gratify, not to fill, the demands of British and 
French aggrandizement, neither of these old ene- 
mies, but recent friends, and always rivals, would 
permit the other to interfere with their existing 
arrangements, or their future prospects. America 
only is left, and the universality of the proposi- 
tion, embracing every corner of the globe, and all 
parts of the world, becomes practically restricted to 
this continent, and its actual operation to those 
portions of it, which present questions affecting 
the interests of the United States, and to no other. 
In fact, there are no other of sufficient magritude 
to call for this unusual declaration; none, indeed, 
but the little temporary points of collision, daily 
appearing and disappearing in the mutations of 
the squabbles, | can call them by no more respect- 
able name, among the Republics south of us, and 
which are adjusted as easily as they arise. These 
tempests in tea-pots would never have presented 
to French and English statesmen an occasion for 
a solemn admonition like this, nor did they 
weigh one feather in its consideration. 
3ut admitting I am wrong, and rejecting the 
overpowering considerations, which lead to this 
conclusion, how stands this world-wide declar- 
ation of united policy? Where are the United 
States—the great Power upon this continent—in 
this publicly proclaimed design to circumscribe 
their progress and extent? Were they consulted 
before the completion of the project, or advised of 
it, in the usual diplomatic mode, by friendly com- 
munications, after the course was decided on? 
Nothing of all this. From the English Parliament 
and from the French Throne the American people 
first learned this formidable identity of views and 
purposes, upon subjects — affecting their 
interests and their honor, and this warning annun- 
ciation: We, THE TWO GREAT MARITIME Powers 
OF THE WORLD, ARE IN ACCORD UPON ALL SUBJECTS 
OF POLICY ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT; AND, 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE CONSENT OF THE Unitep 
SraTeEs, WE MEAN TO REGULATE THEM. Never 
was the exclusion of a nation from participation 
in all affairs affecting it more contemptuously 
arranged, or more offensively avowed. 
Restricting the inquiry to the period of the new 
relations of confidence, which have recently sprung 
up between France and England, it will be found, 
\| on examination, that these Powers have acted in 
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concert, in Opposition to every measure of our 
foreign policy, which could excite their jenlousy; 
and, I may add, but too successfu ly. They seem 
to have followed us over the wor d, watching, 
counteracting, and opposing, from the loadinz of 
a cargo of guano, to the acquisition of a kingdom. 
At the Sandwich Islands their influence has been 
in constant operation, openly used, and pertina- 
ciously exerted. In Dominica they tracked us, 
and frustrated, it is said, a very reasonable ar- 
rangement, to which there could be no proper 
objection, unless that it was acceptable and useful 
to the United States, and was disapproved by the 
two great American regulators. And so at the 
Gallipagos Islands, where interests far more rea- 
sonable than any views of acquisition were struck 
down by thesame interposition. I observe, sir, in 
the public papers, various other alleged instances 
of this jealous interference, but having no authentic 
information, | shall make no specific reference 
to them. It is proper to remark, also, that my 
knowledge of the various circumstances to which 
1 have referred, has been gathered from the usual 
sources of information, and not at all from the 
Department of Siate. 

Certainly it is an extraordinary fact, that in the 
whole Anulles, so near us, and where our vessels 
are daily passing, with their rich freights and 
their numerous passengers, we have not even so 
much as an anchorage for our vessels. Sixteen 
of those islands belong to Great Britain, three to 
France, two to Holland, two to Spain, three to 
Denmark, and one to Sweden, while one is inde- 
pendent and divided into two Governments. I 
suppose if we should attempt to procure even a 
coal depot among these islands, forming the door 
through which the commerce of the vast country 
drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries, as 
also that of West Florida, Alabama, and Texas 
passes, we should receive an imperia! and royal 
rescript, saying, Touch not, taste not, handle not; 
raise not your flag in these regions, under pain of 
our displeasure. Besides, our communication with 
our possessions on the Pacific can only be pre- 
served by the free use of these seas. If the hour 
has not already arrived, it is certainly hastening, 
when imperative duty will compel us to say, in 
more distinct terms than we have yet employed, 
to the would-be regulators of the ‘‘ balance of 
power’ in this hemisphere, that we understand 
our interests in the Gulf of Mexico, and in the 
Caribbean sea, and that, with God’s blessing, we 
shall maintain them in all time to come 

As to Cuba, the avowed policy of intervention 
has lost none of its offensive character by this 
union. On the contrary, as it has added physical 
strength to the opposition against us, it has added, 
also, a more resolute purpose, and more confi- 
dence toavow it. During the presidency of Louis 
Napoleon, on the Sth of December, 1851, the 
French Chief Magistrate informed the Duke of 
Valencia, that he had dispatched three ships of 
war for the protection of the Island of Cuba, and 
that the English Government had done the same, 
‘*for the purpose of preventing a repetition of 
attempts which might bring up serious complica- 
tions between America and the States of Europe.’’ 
And we learn from the current reports of the day, 
that a similar measure has been adopted, and that 
French and English armed ships have recently been 
ordered on the same service. 1 suppose, sir, the 
sound public opinion of this country supports, 
with almost entire unanimity, the views of Mr. 
Fillmore, as made known by Mr. Everett ia his 
able letter to the French Minister, dated Decem- 
ber Ist, 1852, that ** he (the President) would con- 
sider the acquisition of Cuba by force, except in 
a just war with Spain, (should such an event, so 
greatly to be deprecated, take place) as a disgrace 
to the civilization of the age.’’ Such a case of 
rapacity will, I trust, never stain our annals. But 
the history of France and Engiand teaches no 
lesson of national forbearance, and gives no pecu- 
liar right to their Governments to preach homilies 
upon the duty of rigidly preserving their existing 
territorial limits to the other independent commu- 
nities of the world. If we were to regulate our con- 
duct by their examples rather than by their pre- 
cepts, and interpose ourselves between them and 
the accomplishment of their projects of aggran- 
dizement, forming combinations with other Powers 
for this purpose, we should have occasion foraction 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, in mighty 
| continents,as well asin the smallest isles that strew 
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theocean. And such American presumption would 
call forth denunciation on both sides of the Eng- 
lish channel, expressions of the most virtuous 
indignation. ‘The fact is, sir, and it cannot be de- 
med, that France and England have taken the fate 
of Cuba into their own hands, and with little re- 
gard to the patriotic pride and feelings of the people 
of this country. They have assumed unjustly, 
but naturally enough, looking at their own rule of 
action, that we mean to have it, right or wrong, 
and they have proclaimed haughtily to us, and 
openly to the world, that, right or wrong, we shall 
not have it. Well was itintimated by Mr. Everett, 
in his letter before referred to, that if such an 
leland as Cuba guarded the entrance of the Seine or 
the Thames, the interests of France and England 
being reversed, their purposes would be reversed 
also; and it may be safely added, that it would 
have been seized long ago, asalmost half the world 
has been seized by one or the other of these lec- 


turers upon the duty of national humility. The 
Leondor Times, that faithful exponent of English 
feelings, made a remark upon the subject of the 


anvexauion of ‘Texas, which should be reprinted 
in every paper of the United States at least once 
a year, and thus held in perpetual remembrance. 
It denounced this equal, peaceful, voluntary union 
between two kindred nauonsas ‘‘an act of rapine,’’ 
(hard words are easy things in the columns of the 
thunderer,) and why? Aye, there’s the rub, and 
it rubs very closely. Because it is ** calculated to 
deprive us of a useful ally, to perpetuate slavery, 
and to create a rival maritime power in the Gulf 
of Mexico.’’ This key unlocks the English heart. 
The abolition of slavery, as the fanatics avowed a 
short time since at Exeter Hall, is to be made the 
oceasion or the pretext for breaking up this Union, 
and the putting down of commercial rivalry is the 
great object of English policy. While Cuba fur- 
nishes food for the indalanan of these feelings, its 
acquisition would be as obnoxious, and wiil be as 
steadily resisted, as was that of Texas. 

Some two months since—though it did not meet 
my eye until recently—an article was published in 
the New York Courier and Enquirer, evidently 
written by the editor, a gentleman of high char- 
acter and intelligence, and who has recently spent 
much time in England, and, as [am informed, has 
been brought into contact with some of the prom- 
inent public men in that country. This article, 
semi-oflicial in its appearance, purports to speak 
the sentiments of Lord Clarendon, and, I have no 
doubt, truly. The statesman and the editor must 
have discussed this whole matter upon quite confi- 
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such forced construction.’’ Even this qualified 
admission reduces somewhat the flagrancy of the 
accusation. But it sticks in the bark. No man 
can put any other construction upon the words, 
and the editor adds, that ‘* the press, without dis- 
tinction of party, applauded General Cass, de- 
nounced the alliance, and called upon the Admin- 
istration tc beware of the consequences.” Is it 
possible, that the editor of one of the most influ- 
ential papers in our country, holds the opinion of 
his colaborers in the great field of journalism in 
so little estimation, that he believes they would 
unanimously adopt a ‘* forced’’ construction of a 
speech like that, and hold it up without reason to 
public condemnation? ‘The error is with the sin- 
gle dissentient, not with the united community of 
editors, and should have taught juster views and 
more moderation of language. And now Louis 
Napoleon has come to add his evidence to the 
universal conviction of the American people. 

The editor of the Courier, attributing a change 
of public opinion in this country, respecting the 
objects of the pending war in Europe, to this 
declaration of Lord Clarendon, makes that cir- 
cumstance the reason for entering into his excul- 
pation, which, when analyzed, amounts to this: 
that Lord Clarendon, learning the construction 
which had been put in this country upon his re- 
marks in the House of Lords, addressed two let- 
ters to our minister in London, ‘explaining the 
true import of his speech, and giving the most em- 
phatic and precise denial of any, the least inten- 
tion, of pursuing any such course, in regard to 
Cuba, as was charged in the Senate of the United 
States.’’ All I said, in the Senate of the United 
States, on the subject of Cuba, was, briefly, as 
follows: 


** Now there is no misunderstanding that statement, (the 
declaration of the British Minister.) It is intended to be a 
notice to us, that France and England have come to an 


| agreement with respect to the schemes of aggrandizement of 


I of territory.’ 


| Clarendon, when he says that the English Minis- 


the United States, and to stop them. Iltmeans Cuba. It 
means any place where we wish to procure the acquisition 


If the editor has authority to speak for Lord 

ter had taken no such course with respect to Cuba; 
that is, no course to check any effort for acquisi- 
tion on our part, all I have to say is, 1 am glad 
he has come to this rational view, though certainly 


| it will be news in this country, as well as in France 


dential terms, and the result gives us the author- | 


ized contradiction, by Lord Clarendon, of the 
construction put upon his own language. The 
narrative of the circumstances is preceded in the 
Courier by a rebuke of the filibustering and bully- 
ing spirit of Democracy, and of the alleged design of 
myself, and of others of much more importance 
than | am, to involve our country in a war with 
England. This is the way that every attempt to 
awaken public attention to the flagrant designs of 
foreign Powers against the United States, with 
a view to be prepared for, and to counteract them, 
has been characterized and denounced. 
old stratagem in political contests, and a most 
unworthy one. It is quite time that this cant 
were no longer canted. Nothing is lost by the 
open examination and exposition of projects hos- 
tile to our own rights and interests. 
thing gained by an effort to conceal or to palliate 


them. Ithas long ago been found out, that merely | 
covering the head, and thus intercepting our own | 


observation, affords no protection to the body, 
which remains exposed. We shall have no war 
with England, nor with aay other Power, until 
such war is forced upon us by the most serious 
injuries. Nobody wants war in this country— 
almost nobody. But we shall not prevent its 
advent by shutting our eyes to the signs of the 
times, and crying ** Peace! Peace!’’ when there 
is no peace. 

Well, sir, the editor of the Courier says, that 
in my place in the Senate, I ‘ called attention to 
some remarks of Lord Clarendon, (the English 
Minister of Foreign Affairs,) made in the House 
of Lords, supposed to indicate an alliance between 
France and England in relation to Cuba, and all 


Itis an | 


and England. If this be the determination of the 
English Cabinet, one of the most powerful obsta- 
cles in the way of acquisition will have been re- 
moved Let those believe this who can. I go out 
from among them. 

We are told that ‘‘ Lord Clarendon was the 
most astonished man in Europe at General Cass’s 
construction of his speech in the Houseof Lords.”’ 
How large his lordship’s bump of astonishment 
may bel have no means of knowing; but I should 


| think, judging from this exercise of its powers, that 


it was of the most capacious dimensions, as other- | 
wise his astonishment would not have been so un- 
measured at a construction put upon his language, 
which admitted no other meaning, and which con- 
struction was adopted by the ‘* whole American | 
press, without distinction of party.’’ 
Lord Clarendon indignantly sought to redeem 
himself from a false position, originating in this 


'| ** wicked story,’’ and volunteered—the word is | 


Nor is any- | 


underscored in the Courier—to teach us the value 
of this peace offering—volunteered, with the assent 
of the British Cabinet to write these two letters to 
Mr. Buchanan, for the purpose of showing ‘‘ to 
the American Government the untruthfulness of 


| the allegations made, and the earnest desire of the 


| 


British Government, speaking the sentiments of 
the British people, to preserve with us the closest | 
and most amicable relations.’’ 

It is not a little remarkable, sir, that, in this 
labored vindication, the materials for which was 
doubtless provided by Lord Clarendon, not a ray | 
of light is cast upon his avowed intentions. We 
are told he did not mean what he said; but why | 
he did not say what he meant, either when he 
spoke or when this explanation was prepared, re- 
mains shrouded in Delphic obscurity. We have 


|| made a speec 
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duct of the United States. I meantno such thing, 
What I did mean by the avowal that there Was q 
good understanding between France and England o, 
all matters of policy in all parts of the world, was 4 
very harmless declaration, intended to give offense 
to no one, and I am the most astonished man jp 
Europe that offense has been taken at it.”? And 
then, if he had shown what he considered the 
error by the frank avowal of his object, the equiy. 
ocation of the language Would have been atoned 
for by the promptness of the explanation. 

The editor of the Courier makes it the subject 
of grave accusation against our Administration, 
that these letters have been retained in the pigeon 
holes of the Department of State, instead of having 
been given to the American people, thus leaving 
them to the unjust conviction, that a flagrant insult 

against them had been committed. ‘The editor 
approaches this topic with appropriate solemnity, 

' He says: ‘* We state upon our responsibility, as 
the conductor of a public press, which has never 
wavered in its duty to the country, that for months 
preceding the adjournment of Congress there 
were on file in the Department of State leiters 
from Lord Clarendon, explaining to our Minister 
in London the true import of his speech in the 
House of Lords, and the most emphatic and pre- 
cise denial of any, the slightest intention, of pur- 
suing any such course in regard to Cuba, as was 
charged in the Senate of the United States.’’ That 
is, to prevent us from acquiring it. 

And this desire to preserve the relations of 
friendship with the United States, by restoring to 
the words of Lord Clarendon their true import, 
was met by the American Government in a far 
different spirit. ‘* The letters were suppressed,” 

| says the Courier in italics, ‘* and the gross slauders 

| put forth by the Administration and its toels;” 
that is, the whole American press, without distinc- 

| tion of party, ‘* permitted todo their work on the 

| public mind.” 

| Here is an expenditure of indignation very use- 


| lessly indulged, which had better been reserved 


for a more appropriate occasion. Lord Clarendon 
h in the British House of Lords, con- 


|| taining the disclosure of a policy equally injurious 


and offensive to this country. Soon after, he 
_ learns, to his astonishment, but surely to that of 
no one else, that this avowal had excited public 
| attention in the United States, and had given great 
dissatisfaction to the American people. Lord 
Clarendon says his words are misunderstood. 
What, then, was his remedy? He wanted no 
diplomatic correspondence to put him right. In 
|| constitutional Governments there is a shield of 
protection thrown over the speakers in all branches 
of the Legislature; and the right of foreign coun- 
tries to demand explanations respecting words 
there uttered is everywhere denied. But Lord 
| Clarendon possessed a mode of self-exculpation, 
subject to no will but his own. He could, at any 
moment, have risen in his seat, and there, where 
the words misunderstood to his prejudice were 
uttered, avow their true import, as he intended 
| them, and thus redeem himself from a charge, 
_which could not but occasion pain to an upright 
and ingenuous statesman. It is all idle to talk 
about ‘*the gross slanders put forth by the Ad- 
ministration and its tools being permitted to do 
their work on the public mind,’’ because Lord 
Clarendon’s letters, if he wrote any, were not 
published. Ten minutes in the House of Lords 
would have placed his refutation independent of 
any Government or people, if that brief space had 
been employed in giving a rational and satisfac- 
tory explanation of his declaration. Such an ex- 
planation would have traveled through the world, 
giving another proof of the mighty power of free 
_ discussion, and of a free press. The very neglect 
to follow this obvious course but adds to the im- 
_ pression originally made. 
| <Asto the existence of any such letters I know 
nothing. I have made no inquiry; none at all. 
I donot doubt, however, but that the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, who sits 
beside me, and who discharges his important trust 
so honorably to himself and so acceptably to the 


| misunderstood, it is complained, ‘‘the import ’’of | Senate and the country, can tell us what are the 


other questions on this side of the Atlantic as || 


well as the other.’’ This is the unjust and offen- 
sive charge, so bitterly reprobated. It is conceded 
that ‘* the language quoted, certainly admitted of 


his language. Why not tell us, then, what its 
true import is? The natural course of injured 
innocence would have been to disclaim the obnox- 


true facts in relation to this curious diplomatic 
episode, and can satisfactorily explain the course 
of the Administration in regard to it. [ trust he 


ious designs, thus publicly deduced from the | will gratify us with any information he may pos- 


| 


phrase employed, and to say: ‘‘{ am wrongly || 
charged with thisoffensive supervision of the con- |, 


sess upon the subject. . ge 
But, sir, if such letters were received, it is 
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obvious, that their official publication here could 
not have taken place without the admission of the 
Government, by that very act, that this alleged 

on, for the purpose indicated, had no founda- 
tion in fact. And I must say here, that such an 


gdmission, in the face of the words spoken, forti- 


ed by the accompanying circumstances, and with 
he anticipationg now become reality, of the acqui- 
escence of the French Government in this scheme 
of territorial compression, would have been an act 
of self-stultification which I should be sorry to 
see an American Administration commit, be it, 
politically, friend or foe. In all this, it is no part 
of my duty to search for the construction, which 
Lord Clarendon has felt it expedient to put upon 
his own words. I| take them as I find them, 
without endeavoring to ascertain whether the 
terms employed belong to a ‘* language confiden- 
tial or to a language official.’’ Certainly the forms 
of human expression admit much doubt, and 
charity should teach us to receive with favor 
reasonable explanations, where the terms are un- 
certain. I see no such claim for the employment 
of charity in this case, because I consider the 
terms as definite as the English tongue can furnish. 

To avoid the awkwardness of making itself a 
arty to Lord Clarendon’s disavowal, the Gov- 
ernment, indeed, might have accompanied the act 
of publication with the declaration of its incre- 
dulity; but | suppose every one will agree that, to 
keep the letters, if letters there were, in their 
pigeon-hole repositories, was much better than 
would have been such an undignified exhibition. 


forced construction of the language of Lord Clar- 
endon much of the change which he admits has 
taken place in the sentiments of the people of the 
United States regarding the war now prevailing in 
Europe. And while ** honoring and respecting”’ 
the feeling of patriotism, in which he says this 
change has originated, owing to the conviction of 
the ultimate unfriendly purposes of France and 
England, he does but little justice to the intelli- 


gence of his countrymen when he assigns this | 


change to the ‘‘falsehood and treachery’’ of a 
reckless Administration and its supporters. Far 
beyond the work of any Administration is this 
alteration in the views of the American people. 
For that it has taken place no one doubts. I 
have felt the process going on in my own mind. 
it appears to be an insoluble problem in France 
and England, and yet there is not the least real 


difficulty in its solution. When the troublescom- | 


menced, the sympathies of this country were with 
the Turks, and so far as these are concerned, they 
are so yet. Turkey was the injured nation. De- 
mands were made upon her absolutely revolting 
to the moral feelings of the world. An independ- 
ent community, she was bullied by Russia; no 
other word will express the arrogant attempt. 
She was haughtily required to make concessions 
absolutely incompatible with her honor and her 
interest, with her position, indeed, among the 
sovereign States of the world. The Turk had 
proved himself a better Christian than his Mus- 
covite neighbor and would-be plunderer. The 
course of the Moslem Government, with regard 
to the Hungarian and Polish exiles, commends 
itself to the respect of Christendom, by its firm- 
ness and loyalty. Its unflinching defense of the 
rights of asylum to the political victims of a des- 
potic Union, seeking whom it might devour, and 
in the very face of two powerful Empires thirst- 
ing for blood, is among the noblest examples of 
public honor and intrepidity to be found in Chris- 
tian or in Pagan annals. Well did the successor 
of Othman maintain the indomitable courage of 
his race. And encamped only in Europe, as he 
is tauntingly said to be, he made himself the cham- 
pion of that great code of national law which pro- 
tects the weak against the powerful, whether 
marching under the banner of the cross or of the 
crescent. Asto the Russian claim of protectorate 
ever the Holy places, as they are called; that is, the 
deubtful sites of miracles long since passed—of 
empty sepulchers and dilapidated churches—it is 
beneath contempt; not entitled to the smallest con- 
sideration. It was a demand, not forthe purpose 
of religion, but of power; not to guard Jerusalem 
from danger or oppression, but to exercise a con- 
trolling influence over ten millions of people—sub- 
jects of the Ottoman Empire. al 
The disclosure of the objects of the Czar, in his 
interviews with the British embassador, are among 
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the most extraordinary developments, that ever 
found their way from a royal cabinet to an indig- 
nant public. The pretense of piety in the pro- 
tection of the Christian religion is abandoned in 
these confidential effusions, and the inheritance of 
the ** sick man’’ is avowed to be the object of 

| Russian cupidity, and its proposed division among 
the great Powers is held out as a proof of Rus- 
sian wisdom and moderation. 1 know nothing 
more atrocious in the dark catalogue of diplomatic 
atrocities, than this unprincipled scheme of parti- 
tion. Its equal is only to be found in the graphic 
pictures of robber life, spread before the reader of 
Gil Blas. 

Neither does the position nor do the antecedents 
of the Russian Government present to an Ameri- 
can republican any elements of hope, nor any 
grounds of sympathy. It is an unmitigated des- 
potism, both in principle and practice. The Em- 
peror unites, in his own person, the superior 
authority—supreme, indeed, unlimited authority— 
sacred and secular. He is not only the head of 
the State, but the head of the Church. Not merely 
politically, but religiously; an object of faith, and, 
it is said, of adoration. It is useless to talk of 
the personal character and good intentions of the 
— Russian Sovereign. He may possess all 

is panegyrists claim for him; but woe to any peo- 
ple, whose dearest interest depends on the dispo- 
sition and constitutional temperamentof their ruler. 
The Trajan of to-day may be succeeded by the 
Nero of to-morrow; a wise man by a fool; a vir- 


( _ || taous man bya monster. These are the accidents 
The editor of the Courier attributes to this | 


of birth. The only security against bad Govern- 
ment is the bulwark of a Constitution, and eternal 
vigilance in guarding it. At home, the Russian 
system of administration is one of sheer tyranny, 
unredeemed by a single institution devoted to the 
equal good of the people; not the aristocracy, but 
the vast mass of the nation, serfs in condition, 
and outcasts in treatment. Abroad, its external 
system is one of encroachment. Its battle-cry is 
onward. It conquers, not to enlighten and make 
happy, but to subject new realms to the rapacious 
grasp of its double-headed eagle. The partition 
of Poland a first, second, and third time, consti- 
tuted deeds of infamy whose stain will never be 
effaced from its escutcheon, nor from the remem- 
brance of mankind. And the policy of Catharine 
is still that of her grandson. It comes to him by 
inheritance, and it is nourished by habit and by 
inclination. Under these circumstances, past and 
prospective, had the contest been confined to the 
Czar and the Sultan, not a heart in America would 
have throbbed in sympathy with the former. The 
successor of the Prophet would have had our 
hopes and our good wishes, unalloyed by any other 
consideration. 

But new actors appear in the arena, though | 
yet believe the protection of Turkey from the de- 
signs of Russia is still the desire of this country. 
The difficulty is in the separation of that object 
from ulterior purposes, looking first to the reduc- 
tion of the power and extent of the Russian Em- 
pire, and then to the accomplishment of plans, if 
not of immediate ag¢randizement, at any rate of 
armed interposition in all parts of the wor.p; 
again, to borrow the Clarendonian expression: 
We have signs enough in the political atmosphere, 
that this would be the second act in the drama of 
the union. Even if Lord Clarendon did not warn 
us, Louis Napoleon has done it. The significant 
hints in the English and French papers, from time 
to time, havedoneit. Thecurrent of conversation 
in France and England, as reported by observing 
Americans abroad, has done it. And a striking 
incident has added force to the general conviction. 
There was a moment when it was thought Sebas- 
topol had fallen; a moment of triumphant exul- 
tation. It was then that the French Emperor, on 
reading a telegraphic dispatch, in the camp at 
Boulogne, exclaimed, with unrepressed feelings of 
gratulation, SeBasTopoL 1s TAKEN. It is stated 
in our journals, on the authority of European 
correspondents, that during the period of three 
days, while this error prevailed, the United States 
were freely spoken of as the next Power, to which 
the Allies would extend their attention and their 
force. i 

It is a subject of vehement reproach against us 
in England, that we exhibit such national ingrati- 
tude, by not sympathizing with the ‘noble con- 
duct” of France and England, as the Courier calls 

| it, who are now fighting the battles of the world, 
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‘the battles of Christianity and civilization,” 
protected, as the Courier also says, by this com- 
bination. 

Now, sir, I do not believe one word of all this. 
l believe France and England are fighting their 
own battles, just as Russia is fighting hers. And 
each for its Own purposes. This charge of in- 
gratitude against our country is not a new one. 
i heard it long ago. England told us for twenty 
years, that she was fighting the battles of the 
world, from the commencement, in fact, of Gen- 
eral Washington’s administration down to the 
war of 1812; and countless were the diatribes 
poured out against us by the British press, and 
which found a response in every heart in England 
because we presumed to doubt her disinterest- 
edness, and to deny the obligation of admiration 
and thankfulness. Even in the State paper, signed 
by the Prince Regent, containing the English 
exposition of the causes of the war, this charac- 
teristic trait appears in bold relief. After recapit- 
ulating the obnoxious course of the United States, 
who had absolutely refused to be robbed any 
longer by France or England, the document goes 
onto say, ** Against this course of conduct, the 
real cause of the present war, the Prince Regent 
solemnly protests. Whilst contending against 
France in defense, not only of the liberties of 
Great Britain, but of the world, his Royal High- 
ness was entitled to look fora far different result.’’ 
All this is said with as much apparent solemnity 
and sincerity, as if there were a single word of 
truth in this claim to be the great bulwark of 
nations. That war originated in an attempt to 
prevent the French people from exchanging a 
despotic Government for a free one, by a revolu- 
tion, which, as General Washington said to the 
French Minister, Adet, awakened all his sympa- 
thy. As ifto preclude misapprehension, the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. was the signal for dismissing 
Chauvelin, the French Embassador, and for 
commencing the war. That deed of blood was a 
wicked and unnecessary one, but it did not concern 
foreign nations any more than the execution of 
Charles I. concerned them, in days long gone by. 


zg 
The Bourbon was a far better man than the 
Stuart. The course of England was dictated by 
the eloquent rhapsodies of Burke, and guided by 
the overruling counsels of Pitt. But time hasdone 
its usual offices of reflection, and | suppose there 
are now very few men in England, who do not con- 
demn the policy then adopted. The immense debt 
it left is at once her warning and her punishment. 
And how did England fight for the liberties of the 
world? I willtellyou,sir. From the commence- 
ment of the war, her course was marked by a 
most contemptuous disregard of the law of nations. 
Our coasts were watched by her armed cruisers, 
our seamen impressed, our vesse!s captured, con- 
demned, and plundered, and every injury inflicted, 
which imagination could contrive or power exe- 
cute. It was a race between I’rance and England 
asto which should make the most out of us by their 
atrocious acts of rapine. Orders in council were 
met by Berlin and Milan decrees, and the coasts 
of the ‘world were laid open to plunder by ficti- 
tious blockades, with no force to maintain them, 
and inthe very face of the established principle of 
the law ofnations. The great political dispute of 
the day between the rival belliverents was, which 
committed the first outrage. Both conceded that 
neither had the right to begin; but each contended 
that the other was the first aggressor upon neutral 
commerce, and that he had the right to rob the 
neutral, because the neutral had been robbed 
before. There is neither misrepresentation nor 
exaggeration in this statement. It is plain histor- 
ical truth. There was then at the head of the 
Admiralty Court in England, a man who bent the 
law of nations to the will of the British Cabinet, 
and who was just as ready to condemn vevsels, ag 
the Cabinet was to authorize their capture. 

It is consoling to look back, and to recollect that 
there was one British judicial functionary, remote 
in position, but high in character and independ- 
ence, who asserted the obligation of the laws of 
the world, and the inadequacy of a single nation 
to change or to control them. ‘This was, sir, 
James McIntosh, at Bombay. But the delusion 
has passed away, and reason has resumed her 
empire. Whether this return to the true docti ine 
is owing to conviction or to the knowledge that 
such a formidable weapon in the hands of the 
United States, with their growing power, might 
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be wielded to the destruction of English commerce 
at some day not remote, I shall not undertake to 
ascertain. [laving been born in a guessing coun- 
try, | may guess; but | shall not pronounce. 
iiowever this may be, the doctrine is now repu- 
diated by the English courts. And I will quote 
a few lines from one of the latest and most es- 
teermed English writers upon public law, ( Wild- 
man,) in proof of this assertion: 


“These authorities show the illegality of the Berlin de- 
the Brival orders in council issued in retaliation, and 
of the Milan decree, which followed them. These decrees 
and orders were au invasion of the right of every neutral 
State to carry on its own lawiul trade with a belligerent.”? 





cree 


But in those days of strange things, nothing 
checked the spirit of rapacity. Even Allison, at 
a much Jater period, tries to delude his readers, if 
not himself, with this pretense of the debt of 
gratitude due to England. He says: 

“The United States have the disgrace of going to war 
against Great Britain, the last refuge of hberty,’”’ &e. 

This disgrace was in the assertion of national 
rights, now universally acknowledged to have 
been shamelessly violated, It is no wonder, how- 
ever, that an Englishman should take this view, 
when «a State Legislature, in our own country, in 
the midst of the contest solemnly resolved that it 
did not become a moral and religious people to 
rejoice at victories gained in such an unholy war. 
Tne human intellect is strangely led captive in 
times of excitement. I look back upon these cir- 
cumstances historically that we may profit by the 
retrospect, and not be misled by any parade of 
deep obligation to the present belligerent Powers. 
If England fought the battles of the world, at the 
commencement of this century, she has no claim 
to disinterestedness, for she got well paid for all 
she did. Ihave not time to count the acquisitions 
she made. They checker the world. Wedo not 
want Irance, nor England, nor any other nation 
to fight our battles. When we cannot do our 
own fighting, and defend our own honor and in- 
terest, let us strike our national flag, and bow to 
the yoke of the conqueror. We shall never be 
saved from that calamity by England. 

itis impossible to look upon the elements of | 
commotion, which are now at work in Europe 
withoutanxiety. Into what formidable combina- 
tions they may ultimately arrange themselves is 
beyond the reach of human sagacity. Whatever 
these may be, they will neither be formed, nor 
will they operate, in any friendly spirit to the 
United States. That this Republic is unconquer- 
able by any earthly power, or by any confedera- 
tion of powers, may be well said by an American, 
without the chargeof national vanity. Our means | 
of resistance, and our knowledge and ability to 
apply them, place us, as far as a people can be 
placed, beyond the danger of subjugation. 
we are exposed to evils, which, though far short | 
of the annihilation of national independence, are 
yet of sufficient magnitude to excite the solicitude 
of a free and intelligent country. The improve- 
ments of the age will tell upon our position, should | 
we be forced into a collision with the powerful 
nations of the Old World. In rapidity of trans- | 

portation, in the concentration of force, and in the | 





ference by European Powers spoken of by the 
Senator from Michigan. 

As to the first alleged disclaimer by Lord Claren- 
don of the language imputed to him in the House 
of Lords, I have but little to say. If he was cor- 
rectly reported, as | presume was the fact, in the 
transcript which has been exhibited to the Senate 
by the Senator from Michigan, he certainly did 
convey the meaning that the alliance subsisting 
between the two Governments of France and Eng- 
land had become general on all matters of policy, 
and extended to all parts of the world, and that 
‘*on the question of policy there is no part of the 
world, in either hemisphere, with regard to which 
we are not perfectly in accord.’’ The terms used 
are very broad, and, | fear, intended to cover a 
very extended meaning. I am at liberty to say, 
however, in reply to the inquiry made by the 
honorable Senator from Michigan, that, as I am 
informed, and I knew correctly informed, Lord 
Clarendon, in an inofficial conversation held with 
the Minister of the United States at London, said 
substantially that his attention had been called to 
the interpretation which had been placed on those 
remarks of his by the Senator from Michigan, in 
the Senate, and that he had been surprised to find 
that the Senator from Michigan thought them 
susceptible of such an interpretation; and that his 
true meaning was only that France and England 
were acting jointly, with a joint purpose, in effect- 
ing certain commercial treaties with the countries 
bordering on the river De La Platte. That I have 
understood, and | know I have correctly under- 
stood, was the meaning assigned by Lord Claren- 
don to his language in the debate that has been 
alluded to. 

lam free to concede to that gentleman, as we 
all will concede, what is due to him as a gentle- 
man and a man of honor, full rightto put his own 
interpretation on his own language, difficult as we 
may find it to reconcile that interpretation with 
the language itself. But, sir, with any declara- 
tion or disclaimer of Lord Clarendon, I should 
think that | should have very little to do, though 
with the acts of the Government of which Lord 
Clarendon was then the foreign organ, or with the 
acts of that Government with which it was, and 
is, in alliance, we have more to do; and if it shall 
be found that the conduct of those Governments 
is in direct.antagonism to this disclaimer of Lord 
Clarendon, the attention of the American people 


| would be, and should be, strong!y drawn to it. 


But || 


| Juan or Greytown. 


power to throw it upon any given point, as well |, 


as in all the materiel of war, wonderful advances 


have been made, which promise to be followed by | 


an almost entire revolution inthe science of attack 


ing on hostilities. The intellect, that is engaged | 
in seeking valuable improvement and new dis-| 
coveries, is ever acting, never doubting, always | 
advancing. We must not be taken by surprise in 
this new condition of the world. We shall lose 
nothing by wise preparation, nor by looking | 
steadily at the dangers, which beset us, with the | 
resolution to follow the example of our fathers, | 
and to do our duty in a perilous crisis, as they | 
did theirs in a still more perilous one. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. 
tirely at leserty to decline some answer to the | 
inquiry which has been made by the honorable | 


Now, Mr. President, that a cloud bas been 
gathering for some years in the relations which 
subsist between this Government and the English 
Government originally, and now the Governments 
of France and England jointly, none can doubt. 
It has been evinced in both seas, the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, commencing many, many years ago, 
and brought down to a very recent period, evin- 
cive of a joint policy on their part, for reasons 
undisclosed by them, to interfere in matters with 
which | am satisfied the American pecple, with 
one voice, will declare they have no right to in- 
terfere. 

Sir, we know the history of the affair at San 
We know that the British 
Government, for reasons undisclosed, assumed 
the strange and shadowy pretension that, because 
of some undefined and vague protectorate, never 


| yet defined by her, supposed to exist between her 
and defense, and generally in the mode of carry- || 


and a vagabond remnant of a band of Indians 


/on the coast of South America, she claimed the 


| 


resident, | am not en- || 


Senator from Michigan in reference to the princi- || 


pal topic and the very interesting discussion with | 
which he has favored us this morning; and I may | 
be excused, perhaps, holding as I do, by the assign. | 
ment of the Senate, a very responsible position, so | 
far as this body is concerned, in reference to the | 
foreign relations of the country, for very briefly |. 
bringing to the notice of the Senate and the coun- || 


try some facts which are connected with the inter- || the part of Great Britain of any purpose or design || 


right of interposition between those Indians and 
the sovereignty of the country over which they 


|| roamed—the Mosquito coast. This state of things 


was disregarded fora time by this country, be- 


cause, until it became a matter of moment with us | 


to have ready and unobstracted access to our pos- 
sessions on the Pacific, the attention of the Amer- 
ican people was not called to it. It was continued 
by England, until at last it resulted in christening 
anew a port within the limits of a sovereign State 


of Central America, giving it an English name, | 


and bringing it under English protection—the town 
of Greytown. The two countries were brought 


into communication in ae of it, and a| 
s 


treaty was framed which has been the subject of 
discussion in the Senate, negotiated on the part of 
this Government by the very able and distinguished 


Senator from Delaware, [Mr. CLayron,] then the | 
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at any future day to colonize, occupy, fortify, o, 
assume, or exercise dominion over any part of 
Central America, was distinct. How far she has 
complied with that pledge, history may tell at, 
future day. I will say this, simply, that under 
this assumed protectorate, on the part of England 
she did succeed in placing the people at Greytown 
in such an equivocal position togvard the rest of 
the world that they were unable to determine 
whether they constituted a responsible, politica! 
community or not; and, in order to protect our 
people and the honor of our country, by what | 
consider a fortunate incident, the town was bat- 
tered about their ears on a very recent occasion, 
by a gallant officer of the American Navy. It was 
well done, and, in my judgment, correctly done. 
England was the cause of it, because she placed 
them in that equivocal condition toward the rest 
of the world, in which we could only look upon 
them as they turned out to be—utterly irrespon- 
sible. Every opportunity, under the instruction 
of our Government, was given to them to disclaim 
the intended offense, and to make amends, but 
nothing was obtained from them but silence. They 
showed themselves utterly in a state of disorgan- 
ization. In my judgment they were correctly 
treated as you would treat any horde of savages 
who placed themselves in the path of civilization. 
Mr. President, this question arose many years 
ago. Weall know very well, in looking back to 
the period of Mr. Monroe’s administration in 
1822, that Spain had sought most diligently and 
earnestly to obtain the intervention of the Allied 
Powers of Europe upon the southern continent of 
America, for the purpose of resubjugating her 
colonies. England and the United States were 
then found together in opposition to that intended 
purpose. England, as I construe the history of 
the occasion, was brought to it because of the ex- 
igencies of her own commerce in the commercial 


| relations that had arisen between the people of 


England and the people of those colonies, as con- 
sequent upon the independence which they had 
attained. So it was. England was with us in 
protesting, and, I believe, in being prepared to 
defeat, if necessary, the extension of that Euro- 
pean policy to this continent at that time. But, 
sir, the United States took the lead in advance of 
England, although at the hazard of a general Eu- 
ropean war if that policy had been carried out. 
The United States took the lead in acknowledging 


_the independence of those Spanish American 


States; England followed soon after; and at that 
day was given birth the celebrated protest of Mr. 
Monroe, handed down since as the Monroe doc- 


trine, from which I have yet to hear the first 


statesman of America dissent. What was it? In 
his annual message, in December, 1823, Mr. 


| Monroe informed Congress that, at the invitation 
| of Russia, instructions had been given to the 


American Minister at St. Petersburgh to arrange, 
by negotiation, questions of boundary between 
the two Governments on the northwest coast of 
America, and that a similar proposal had been 
made by Russia to England, and accepted by her, 


and then the message proceeds: 


** In the discussions to which this interest has given rise, 
and in the arrangements by which they may terminate, the 
occasion has been judged proper for asserting, as a principle 
in which the rights and interests of the United States are 


involved, that the American continents?’— 
Both the North and South American continents— 


‘* by the free and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonization by any European Pow- 


| ers.”? 


ernment of the United States. 
_sage Mr. Monroe went further, and in reviewing 
the apprehended interference on the 


Secretary of State, of which at present I shall say 


nothing more than that in it, the renunciation on 


That was the Monroe doctrine, as it has been 
called, promulged in 1823, and I repeat, I have 
yet to hear the first American statesman who dis- 
sents from this resolution on the part of the Gov- 
In the same mes- 


art of any 
European Power in the politics and policy of these 
continents, he held this language: 


‘ We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and those 
Powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any portion of this hem- 
isphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power 
we have not interfered, and shail not interfere. But with 
the Governments who have declared their independence, 
and maintained it, and whose independence we have, on 
great consideration and on just principles, acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or coutrolling, in any other manner, their 
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destiny, by any European Power, in any other light than 
as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.”? 

Sir, the protest here is, that ‘* we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous toour peace and safety.’’? ‘This was the 
American doctrine, promulged in 1823—a protest 
that the attempt on the part of any European 
Powers to extend their system anywhere upon 
these continents would be dangerous to the peace 
and safety of the American people. Let us see if 
those Governments have done it. 

Sir, for reesons, as I have said, undisclosed, I 
am free to declare, as far as I am capable of con- 
struing conduct and action—not profession, either 
declaration ar disclaimer—conduct and action con- 
tinuous, preserved, and persevered in, these Euro- 
pean Powers, more especially the two great mari- 
time Powers of Europe, are interfering, and yet 
interfere, in matters purely of American and do- 
mestic policy; and they have done it in both seas, 





as well in the Pacific as in the Atlantic. Having 
been kindly informed by the honorable Senator 


from Michigan as to what would be the general 
scope of his remarks, I have taken some pains to 
collect information on this subject, and to bring it 
together for the information of the Senate, as far 
as they may consider it of value, and more es- 
pecially for the information of the American peo- 
ple. 1 wish to point outtothem those clouds that 
have arisen in the horizon, and are increasing 
everyday. I must be permitted, however, before 
going into it, to say that I remarked, as doubtless 
the country did, with very great pleasure, that the 
present Executive, the President of the United 
States, in his annual message at this session, 
exhibited what he considered to be the chart of 
American policy on the subject of foreign inter- 
férence. In that message he says: 


“ The wise theory of this Government, so early adopted 
and steadily pursued, of avoiding all entangling alliances, 
has hitherto exempted it from many complications, in which 
it would otherwise have become involved. Notwithstand - 
ing this, our clearly-defined aud well-sustained course of 
acuon, and our geographical position so remote from Eu- 
rope, increasing disposition has been manifested by some 
of its Governments to supervise, and, in certain re spects, 
to direct, our foreign policy. In plans for adjusting the bal 
ance of power among themselves, they have assumed to 
take us into account, and would constrain us to conform 
our conduct to their views. One or another of the Powers 
ot Europe has, from time to time, undertaken to enforce 
arbitrary regulations, contrary in many respects to estab- 
lished principles of internationaliaw. ‘That law the United 
States have, in their foreign intercourse, uniformly respected 
and observed, and they cannot recognize any such interpo 
Jations therein as the temporary interests of others may 
suggest. ‘They do not admit that the sovereigns of one con- 
tinent, or of a particular community of States, can legislate 
for all others. 

‘* Leaving the trans-Atlantic nations to adjust their polit 
ical system in the way they may think best for their com- 
mon welfare, the independent Powers of this continent may 
well assert the right to be exempt from all annoying inter- 
ference on their part. Systematic abstinence from intimate 
political connection with distant foreign nations, does not 
conflict with giving the widest range to our foreign com- 
merce. This distinction, so clearly marked in history, 
seems to have been overlooked, or disregarded, by some 
leading foreign States. Our refusal to be brought within, 
and subjected to, their peculiar system, has, | fear, created 
a jealous distrust of our conduct, and induced, on their 
part, oceasional acts of disturbing effect upon our foreign 
relations. Our present attitude and past course gives 
assurances, which should not be questioned, that our pur- 
poses are not aggressive, nor threatening to the safety and 
welfare of other nations. Our military establishment, in 
time of peace, is adapted to maintain exterior defenses, 
and to preserve order among the aboriginal tribes within 
the limits of the Union. Our naval force is intended only 
for the protection of our citizens abroad, and of our com- 
merce, diffused, as itis, over all the seas of the globe. The 
Government of the United States, being essentially pacific 
in policy, stands prepared to repel invasion by the volun- 
tary service of a patriotic people, and provides no perma 
nent means of foreign aggression. These considerations 
should allay all apprehension that we- are disposed to 
encroach on the rights, or endanger the security, of other 
States. 

‘* Some European Powers have regarded, with disquiet- 
ing concern, the territorial expansion of the United States. 
This rapid growth has resulted from the legitimate exercise 
of sovereign rights, belonging alike to all nations, and by 
many liberally exercised. Under such circumstances it 
could hardly have been expected that those among them 
which have, within acomparatively recent period, subdued 
and absorbed ancient kingdoms, planted their standards on 
every continent, and now possess, or claim the control of, 
the islands of every ocean as their appropriate domain, 
would look with unfriendly sentiments upon the acquisi 
tions of this country, in every instance honorably obtained, 
or would feel themselves justified in imputing our advance- 
ment to a spirit of aggression or to a passion for political 
predominance.”’ 


The first instance to which I shall advert is one 
of which I was not aware until I went to the De- 
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partment of State to obtain information; and here 
I will say that having access to the information 
contained in the Department, upon my own respon- 
sibility, certainly with the knowledge of the head 
of the Department, I caused such extracts to be 
made from the foreign correspondence as I con- 
sidered would enlighten the country on this sub- 
ject; and here is one of them, anda very striking 
one. Mr. Savage, an American citizen who has 
been for many years residing in Guatemala, a 
private gentleman, but who, in the absence of a 
diplomatic functionary, has been in correspond- 
ence with the Department of State, has furnished 
them much valuable information, and his informa- 
tion is regarded as correct and reliable. In a let- 
ter to the State Department, dated the 26th of 
March, 1853, he gives this information: 

‘* Herewith [ send inclosed a copy of a treaty unauthor- 
rizecly signed in Brussels, on the l4th April, 1852, by Mr. 
L. Veydt, consul general of Guatemala, residing in Brus- 
sels, and the Commissioners of the Belgian Company of 
Colonization of St. Thomas.” * * * * ‘But this 
Government has, notwithstanding, declared the contract 
forfeited, agd now refuses to ratily the treaty. 

‘*Great efforts are, however, being made to place the 
colony of St. Thomas, which is in the vicinity of Belize, 

sritish Honduras, under more powerful influences ; and I 

am informed, from a reliable quarter, that the British con- 
sul bas, by directions of his Government, interposed the 
influence of his office to obtuin the ratification of this 
treaty, and several notes have been interchanged between 
the Minister of State and the British consulate, on this 
subject.”? 

It would thus appear that the consul of Guate- 
mala, at Brussels, had, without authority, under- 
taken to commit his Government in reference te 
some proposed Belgian colony to be planted at 
Santo Thomas, in Guatemala. Santo Thomas is 
the most important, if not the only important, 
port of Guatemala, in the bay of Honduras. The 
Government of Guatemala, as it had an undoubted 
rignt to do, repudiated the act of its consul, and 
refused to acknowledge the rights under this colo- 
nial grant. The British consui interposed, as is 
alleged here, to use the influence of his office to 
obtain the ratification of that grant by the Gov- 
ernment of Guatemala. This is not all. The 
communication which I have read was made in 
March, 1853, and on the first of April following 
Mr. Savage sent a dispatch to the Secretary of 
State, recurring to that subject, in which he 


says: 


*- | have now the honor to submit for your perusal copy of 
a note from the original, addressed to the Minister of the 
Interior, by the British Consul General, in which he em 
phatically asserts that his instructions were most positive, 
not only to support, but even to state that [ler Majesty’s 
Government might see itself compelled to insist upon the 
ratification of the convention of the l4th of April, 1852, 
founded, as it was, upon the memorandum of the 29th o 


November, 1851, which, he thinks, 1s a sufficient proof of 


the importance attached to that document. 

‘ Now, as the ratification of this treaty would imply aright 
tothe permanent establishment of an European colony, by 
which means also, it would be brought under more power- 
ful influences than the Belgian Government could exert in 
its favor, and as it would be in direct Opposition to the 


principles advanced by Mr. Monroe, which it is the duty of 


every American to sustain, I have judged proper to bring it 
under your immediate notice.”? 

The British Government, acknowledging them- 
selves under treaty stipulations not themselves 
anywhere to colonize in Central America, but 
seeking to avail themselves of an alleged but repu- 
diated grant made to a Belgian colony, interposed 
with the Central American Government of Guate- 
mala, and declared that her Britannic Majesty 
might consider it incumbent on her to insist on 
the execution of that convention and the confirma- 
tion of the grant. That is one incident. 


| Sir, we have heard, through newspapers, and 


occasionally by the publication of some official 
paper which finds its way to the press, of the 
open, avowed, continued, and, at last, successful 
intervention both of the French and English au- 
thorities in the Sandwich Islands to frustrate 
negotiations on the part of this Government with 
the authorities of those islands. Whether it ever 
| will be the policy of the American people or the 
American Government to annex the Sandwich 
| Islands to this Confederacy | know not. For 
| one, as far as I am at present advised, I should 
deprecate such an annexation. Our Government 
is not intended for colonization. It cannot col- 
onize. Our Government has no power to hold 
distant and dependent provinces; and such an at- 
tempt would have the most corrupting and debas- 
ing tendency. But if the day has come, or shall 
come, when the necessities of this Government 
| require that the United States should, with the 
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assent of the sovereignty at the Sandwich Islands, 
make those islands a part of this Confederacy, I 
apprehend that all the Powers on earth cannot 
and shall not prevent it. 

Sir, notwithstanding the disclaimer as it is said 
on the part of Lord Clarendon, Iam not aware 
whether such disclaimers have comefrom the Gov- 
ernment with which England is in alliance. The 
fact is notorious, that there is a consistent and con- 
tinued intervention on the part of those two Pow- 
ers, sometimes jointly and sometimes separately, 
to prevent that annexation; and there are some 
remarkable papers connected with that subject, 
which have been transmitted to this Government, 
which I desire to bring to the attention of the 
country. The first is in the shape of a joint pro- 
test, filed by the consuls of England and France, 
with the Government of the late King of the Sand- 
wich Islands, in which this language is held: 

** Under these circumstances we consider it our duty to 
remind youthat Great Britainand France have entered into 
solemn treatics with the Sandwich Islands, by which trea- 
ties your Majesty, your heirs and successors are bound to 
extend at all times to French and British subjects the same 
advantages and privileges as may be granted to su 
citizens of the most favored nation; and that the joint decla- 
ration of England and France of the 28th of November, 1843, 


was founded upon the clear understanding that your Majesty 
Was to preserve your Kingdom as an independent State. 


jects or 


‘* Therefore we declare, in the name of our Governments, 
that any attempt to annex the Sandwich Islands to any 
foreign Power whatever, would be in contravention to exist 
ing treaties, and could not be looked upon with indifference 
by either the British or French Governmeuts.”’ 


Then these two gentlemen, the consular repre- 
sentatives of these two Powers, undertake to lec- 
ture King Kamehameha upon what they consid- 
ered hisregal duty to his subjects, and to give them 
what they consider the true interpretation of their 
own domestic laws, both of which they supposed 
would preclude the idea of annexation, thus taking 
them as it were under the tutelage of the two Pow- 
ers. That paper was written in September, 1853. 
In March, 1854, the Government here was advised 
in adispatch, from which I have caused an extract 
to be taken, from our Commissioner to the Sand- 
wich Islands, Mr. Gregg, to the Secretary of State: 

‘* T learn that Messrs. Miller & Perrin have received dia- 
patches from their Government approving the course pur- 
sued by them, in protesting against *‘ annexation’ on the 
Ist of September last, and that representations had been 
addressed to the Government of the United States, on the 
subject, by Great Britain and Franee. The tact merely was 
mentioned to him, and he was unable to gather anything 
like full particulars, either as to the terms of the approval, 
or the character of the representations to our Government.’”? 

And I am informed that from England at least 
a formal protest was made against any such an- 
nexation. But,sir, this is not all. I shall have 
occasion, painfully, to show to the Senate that, 
whether with or without authority, the accredited 
representatives of both these Powers at the Sand- 
wich Islands, and at the Island of San Domingo, 
have endeavored to alarm and intimidate the people 
there, and their Governments, by producing the 
impression that if they do cultivate relations of 
amity with us, our aggressive policy will event- 
ually encroach on them, and make them slaves. 
That lanzuazge has been held both at the Sandwich 
Islands, and at San Domingo, by thre represent- 
atives of these courts, and never disclaimed, so 
faras | know. In a dispatch from Mr. Gregg, 
of the 6th of June, 1854, he says: 

‘<The British consul general is as busily as ever engaged 
at his old course, of diaparaging the institutions of ihe United 
States, and trying to excite prejudices against them in the 


minds of the native Islanders.”?  * ° ° * ° 
‘+ Yesterday he sought out Koeni Ana, the Premier, and 
placed in bis hands, with many injunctions of secrecy and 


caution, a manuscript in Hawaiian, requesting him to read 
it to the King, and return it as soon as possible it pur- 
ported to be an argument against annexation to the Unied 
States, and set out with the statement, that the first efiect 
of such a measure would be to make slaves of the natives! 
It then denounced our Government as corrupt in its ten- 
dencies, grasping in its policy, and unscrupulous in its 
action.’’ 

Again, sir, so late as October 2, 1854, in a 
dispatch of that date from our Commissioner at 
the Sandwich Islands, there was communicated to 
this Government a paper, which [ think | saw in 
print—I am pretty sure that I saw the substance 
of it in print, purporting to have been a speech 
delivered by the British consul to the King of the 
- ; ; 
Sandwich Islands, to intimidate and deter him 
from the annexation which they supposed then 
to be imminent. ‘The commissioner says: 

“ An arrangement was made to receive him [General 
Miller, British Consul General] on the 18th, when be made 
ani extemporaneous speech of an hour and a quarter, against 
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annexation to the United States, and in dispraise of our 
country, her Government and people. The substance of 
his remarks has been stated to me by those who heard 
them. He deprecated annexation to the United States, and 
represenied it to be one of the worst evils which could be 

fal ihe Hawaiian race, denouncing our institutions as cor 

rupung io their tendency, and wholly anequal to protectin 
security the enjoyment of life and property. As an illus- 
tration be referred to California, and described numerous 
disorders, which, he alleged, had prevailed there, in the 
strongest terms, predicting that the introduction of Ameri 

can rule in these Isiands would be the signal for the com- 
meneement of a similar state of things, in which the rights 
of the natives would be altogether lost sight of and sacri- 
ficed. We read at length the articles in the New York Tri 

bune of July 20th and the Herald of a previous date, on the 
subject of annexation, to show that the designs of our Gov- 
ernment were hostile to Hawaiian interests, and ought to 
be regarded in no friendly light. These papers, he insisted, 
were (air and honest, rising above the corrupting tendency 
of Republican instituuons, and entitled to great weightin 
forming an opinion of the policy of the American nation.” 

Mr. WELLER. I wish toask my friend from 
Virginia whether he is aware of the fact that there 
was a board appointed soon after that speech was 
made, composed of the surgeons of the French and 
Exnelish fleet lying at Honolulu, which found that 
this consul was insane. There was a board reg- 
ularly appointed to try that question, and they 
found that he was insane. ‘hat is the reason 
why I shall make no reply to what he says against 
my constituents, 

Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I was aware, 
fir, ef the fact, not that a commission of lunacy 
had issued upon him, but that it had been said 
afterwards, in some manner, that he was insane. 
If this were the only instance where these two 
Powers, either jointly or separately, had interfered 
in our policy, | might consider it worthy only of a 
passing notice; but [ regard it as a mere link in a 
great chain. Whether this man be insane or not, 
tleaven knows; but if he held the language which 
is ascribed to him, and which doubtless he did 
hold, being himself the representative of his coun- 
try to the foreign Power to whieh he was accred- 
ited, in defaming the institutions of a Government 
with which his was on terms of peace and amity; 
and ‘that Government did not only not make a 
disclaimer of the act of its representative, but a 
disclaimer of the sentiments, and of the purpose 
and policy, we have a right to hold them respon- 
sible for it. 

Now, sir, I have to call the attention of the 
Senate to a very recent matter with which my 
honorable friend, the Senator from Louisiana, 
{Mr. Bensamin,| has probably some acquaint- 
ance. It was considered desirable on the part 
of this Government, for purposes of high national 
interest in the promotion of commerce, to make 
a convention with the State of Ecuador on the 
Pacific, where we have achargé d’affaires, in rela- 
tion to the commerce in guano, which it was sup- 
posed had been recently discovered within the 
possessions of Ecuador. Negotiations were en- 
tered into for the purpose of making a commercial 
treaty to secure to this Government, in some form, 
the advantages resulting from such a trade, and we 
forthwith find the representatives, not of England 
and l’rance alone, but of Spain and Peru with 
them, remonstrating against any such treaty on 
the part ofthe Government of Ecuador. Here is 
theevidence. Ina dispatch from Mr. White, our 
chargé d’affaires at Quito, to the Secretary of 


State, dated November 24, 1854, he says: || 


<< Called last night at my house, to advise me that Messrs. | 
De Paz and Vill4mos, chargés from Spain and France, Sor 
Lauz, the Peruvian minister, and Mr. Walter Cope, the 
Exngtish consul, called upon the minister on Wednesday in 
a body, without the usual courtesy of asking in advance 
for a conterence; and that they abruptly demanded the 
right to protest against the ratification of our treaty with 
Ecuador, in relation to the trade in guano,”’ &e. | 


The minister of Peru and the minister of Spain 
are here, intervening for the first time in the affairs 
of this Government, but their objects and purposes, 
and the quo animo, are manifested by the company 
in which they are found. They went there and 
abruptly demanded the right of protesting against 
any such treaty with this Government. This is 
not the only evidence of it, for there is a dispatch 
from Mr. Clay, our minister at Peru, dated so late 
as the 25th of December last, in which he tells the | 
Secretary of State: 
_ ** Mr. Monecayo, Minister of Ecuador, in Lima, was also 
instructed by his Government to inform me that, at an offi- 
cial interview with the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Ecuador, Mr. Villamos, the French chargé d’affaires, had 
said, in referring to the treaty, ‘he was surprised that the 
Government of the Ecuador would seek the protection of a 
DaL0D Whose ambitious views and unscrupulous desire of | 
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extending its territories were notorious, and which was 
shown by the annexation of Texas, California, and our de- 
signs with respect to the Sandwich Islands and Cuba. That 
in so far as France was concerned, the Emperor was re- 
solved to curb that spirit; and although, under present cir- 
cumstances, it did not suit the policy of his Government to 
undertake anything against the United States, yet, upon 
the conclusion of the war with Russia, the Emperor would 
turn his attention to the United States ; and that a war be- 


' 


tween the two countries he considered unavoidable, as it | 


was desired by the French Government.’ [I do not pre- 
tend to give the exact words of this extraordinary assertion 
of Mr. Villamos; but it was conveyed tome by Mr. Mon- 
cayo in language fully as strong, and substantially as I have 
| stated it.”? 
Now, sir, if there were an inquisition of lunacy 
on the gentleman here mentioned, | apprehend he 
/ would be as fit a subject for a return of lunacy as 
the consul of Great Britain at Honolulu; but what 
does it evince? Why, sir, it evinces that in some 
extraordinary way, these consuls and diplomatic 
| fanctionaries have a general license, not in Europe, 
but here upon the adiacent American continent, to 
defame the institutions of this country in their 
Official character, to intimidate the Powers to 
which they are accredited, for the purpose of pre- 
venting commercial treaties, connections that we 
seek or may choose to form with them, and that 
they go, as far as their own Governments are 
concerned, unwhipped of justice. 


mingo. It was considered important, on the part 
of this Government, to form commercial connec- 
tions of some kind with the Dominican Govern- 
ment, which, we are well informed, isin the hands 
of the white race, the principal and great object 
being to attain the most desirable end of having 
a depot for coal. The Island of San Domingo 1s 
the only one of those islands that is not in pos- 
session of some one of the European Powers. As 
we all know, one end of that island is in the 
hands of the negro race, who have relapsed into 
savagism and barbarism; and the other end is in 
the hands of the African race, as they are repre- 
sented now by the white race, and who are too 
| feeble and puny to take care of themselves. It 
was deemed important by our Government, for 
| high national purposes, to obtain a coal depot 
| there; and, if coal existed in the island, as there 
was strong reason to believe, to beallowed, under 
proper contracts and engagements, to have the 
| privilege of obtaining it. Here again we find the 

French consul and the English consul actively and 
personally interfering, until they at last success- 
fully frustrated the negotiation. Here is a letter 
from Mr. Cazneau, the commercial agent there, 


cember 23, 1854, in which he says: 


*T would respectfully beg teave to call your attention to 
the documents herewith iuclosed, as they present a full and 
connected chain of evidence trom the most eminent and 
indisputable witnesses, that the interruption of the friendly 
relations between the United States and the Dominican Re- 
public, was entirely efiected by the menaces and intrigues of 
the diplomatic agentsof France and England in their active 
hostility to the interests of the United States. 

‘* France and England assume here, under the title of the 
‘mediating Powers,’ a dictatorial supervision altogether 
incompatible with the independence of the Dominican Re- 
public.”? 





We know very well, Mr. President, that the 
Spanish negroes at one end of the island are com- 
paratively few and feeble, and the French negroes 
at the other end are ina state of perfect savagism, 
are far more numerous, and that these too me- 
diating powers claim the credit of keeping the 


negroes at the other end,and they have been there 
in that character for a considerable time. San 
Domingo ence belonged to France. At an evil 
day she surrendered it to the African race, who 
at the time were her slaves, but who had suc- 
ceeded in a revolt. What has been the conse- 
quence? 





absolute savagism, which is a only by 
the same race on the coast of Africa from whence 


After the whites were expelled from | 
the island, the negroes relapsed into a state of | 


they came; and the only vestige, as far as I am | 


informed, of civilization, of progress, of a capa- 
bility to take care of themselves, which is evinced 
by any portion of the African race on that island 
is at the Dominican end, where the Government 
‘is in the hands of the whites, at their surrender, 
and by whom they are controlled. 

Sir, as was strongly said by the honorable Sen- 


Il come now to the more recent case at San Do- | 


addressed to the Secretary of State, so late as De- | 


French negroes from exterminating the Spanish | 
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| extending by the English Bahamian possessions 


to our own State of Florida. They have been j, 
possession of them from an early day, we assert. 
ing no right and intending no purpose to interfere 
with that possession, notwithstanding the grea: 
interests of this country in protecting a commerce 
which is increasing every day in importance and 
in value, along the whole coast of Central America, 
across the Isthmus, to our possessions on the Pa. 
cific coast, without a right to even an anchorace 
ground anywhere in those seas, for we are unable 
to get it, all being in possession of those European 
Powers. Although this is the case, when an effort 
was made, openly and avowedly, to obtain so 
simple an advantageas a depot for coal, these two 
European Powers, by their representatives, inter. 
posed to prevent it, and successfully frustrated it, 

There is no shutting our eyes to these facts, 
We should be recreant to the trust imposed on 
us by the American people if they were not ex- 
posed, in order that the public mind may prepare 


| for the events that may occur if they are perse- 


vered in, as we have every reason to believe they 
willbe. In connection with this subject there is 
a very extraordinary paper—one presented by the 
consuls of France and England, to the President 
of the Republic of Dominica, which I have ob. 
tained, and upon the truth and verity of which [ 
rely—a paper presented by the consuls of England 
and France, in December, 1854, in which they 
inquired of the Dominican Government, whether 
if the two mediating Powers guaranteed a truce 
with the Empire of Hayti—the French side—the 


| Dominican Power would, as a party thereto, make 


certain guarantees. Now, I ask the Senate to 
listen to those proposed engagements. Mark, 


| England and France proposed through their rep- 


resentatives—and when I speak of those countries, 
i speak of the aets of their authorized diplomatic 
functionaries—to the President of the Republi¢ of 
Dominica, to guarantee a truce with their enemy 
Faustin, provided the President of Dominica 
would, as a part of that guarantee, enter into the 
following stipulations with those Powers : 


‘““1lst. Never to sell, to lease, to mortgage or give away, 
either absolutely or temporarily, any portion of the Domi- 
nican territory, particularly on the bay of Samana, to any 
Government whatever. 

62d. Never to contract a financial engagement with any 
foreign State, nor accept any subsidy from such, or mort- 
gage or hypothecate to it any branch of the revenues of the 
State of St. Domingo. 

‘3d. Never to consent to any alienation of the sovereiga 
national jurisdiction in favor ot any foreign State. 

“4ih. Never to permit any Government whatever to 
found or oceupy, upon Dominican territory, any maritime 
establishment, or any factories or depots whatever. 

“* 5th. Never to permit the landing of any troops of adven- 
turers, Whether armed or not, at any point in the same 
territory. 

‘6th. Never to conclude any treaty with any Power 


| whatever, according it more than has been accorded to 
| other Powers by previous conventions; but above all no 





] 


treaty in which such Power will not guarantee the same 
treatment, the same rigtts, the same advantages, and the 
same privileges to all Dominicans, without distinction of 
Origin or color.’? 


Upon those conditions, the functionaries of 
France and England offered to guarantee a truce 


with their enemies on the other side of the island. 
The paper containing them was placed in my 


| hands from a source which satisfies me that it is 


a genuine paper, and that these propositions were 
made to the President of the Dominican sm 
under the sanction and by the authority of those 
whose names are signed to it—the consuls of 
England and France at St. Domingo. What is 
the meaning of it? In the first place, knowing, 
as they do know, the unfortunate differences, not 
to say dissensions, of a domestic character, at 
home, arising out of our institution of African 
slavery, they avail themselves of it as a means 
to alienate forever any portion of that island from 
American possession, if they go to that extent, 
have we not a right to infer that—not avowedly, 
not in the form of an official dispatch, but quietly 
and secretly—the authorities of that island were 
persuaded, as the attempt was made to persuade 
those at Honolulu, that the consequence of any 
connection with this Government would be to 
reduce them toa state ofslavery? That, however, 
is a matter of inference only. 

I have, Mr. President, given the proofs. Taken 
by themselves, detached one from the other, they 


| might not amount to much to impress the public 


possession of every island near us—all the Wind- || can shut his eyes to the fact that, from reasons 


ntor from Michigan, the European powers are in || mind; but collect them and collate them,and who 


ward Islands, the islands of the Caribbean sea, || undisclosed, but which we have a right te con- 
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